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. CHAP. I. 

« * 

WfiiLE.such were the different feelingi 
of the EnvHles. and Mh) FitzoabOrn^, Edr 
ward received, the iaf<»rm9lti0ii< of Caro* 
liiie'5deteation>at'.HGQhuf$t with gireat 
and geoiiiiie joy ; a joj that sparkled in 
his. eyes, and f pread itself over. Ilis: whole 
demeanoilr, but which he didjoot jiit^er 
to rise to his tongue. From whatever 
Xiamethe pleasure i^piwig, ij!. Wjas snoli as 
he did not care to aytfw, while, it was Itt 
the same time so ipowerfut as: wholly ; to 
outweigh any tegrets : which. i:t ntoy natu- 
rally .he supposed he inust have Mt for 
the iof s jpf iier 8dciet(]^ ; nod. while he 
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was condoled with on every side on so 
decided an overthrow of all his hopes, he 
revelled in thernEfost delightful anticipa- 
tions of the future. Unrestrained by any 
of those feelings which haH withheld the 
pen of Caroline, Edward joined to the 
large packet of letters which 'her^servant 
conveyed to Henhurst, the following 
epistle. - - 



»•■ • • 



** I congratulate you, my dear cousin, 
from the bottom of my heart, on the 
change in your abode, but I congratulate 
liiy uncle still more; the exercise of your 
virtues will be tbe^ reward of his: the 
scenes in whiQh you have lately been en- 
gaged are, going to fade from your me- 
mory ; but whatever else you forgpt, do 
not forget ' '■'■'■ ^'' .EdwardI'* 

• • • • 

' Cafoliiie rfead this billet over and over^ 
she wished to find in it something more 
than the effusion of cousinly affection, but 
she could make no such discovery. She 
read it till she began to think that it was 
scarcely so mu^h* Not ohd expression 



of regret for her absence — not one la-^ 
mentatfon that they were ta meetna 
more — not the shadow of an attempt to 
engage her in any intercourse. *' He is 
more interested for my uncle than for 
me," thought Caroline: ''he is willing 
that my . virtues should make any body 
happy rather than himself; be it so : id 
the oblivion that he predicts I must en«* 
deavour to include the exception fot 
which he stipulates, an ^exception that 
seems rather dictated by vanity than af« 
fection." 

Caroline was now established at Hen« 
hurst, and it appeared the delight of her 
uncle to honour her, and to make, all 
those who approached her to do the same ; 
but, except servants and dependants, the 
number of these were few. All female 
visiters had long disappeared from Hen- 
hurst ; and although Mr. Fitzosborn 
seemed to lament the want of society in 
which Caroline was left, the dread of 
breaking in upon long^:on tinned habits 
prevailed over his desire to procure .her 
the gratification of company^ He had 
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besides a rooted belief, tbdt in tbe coii* 
Tcrsattoa of more tban half the human 
spetks there was contamination. Qaro* 
line 'was in bis eye a gein of tbe purest 
lastre, and to guard her from every 
ttreath that could sully her brightness 
became his most assiduous care. '^ Shall 
I have snatched her from the contagipn 
of J London/' said, he to himself/ ^^ and 
shall I expose her to the corruption; of 
the country? Better that sheshould^lLve 
alone thag be the worse for the com* 
pany she keeps ; her pleasures will be 
few, but. heir virtues may be many. She 
shall be: my almoner, — she shall be my 
umpire, ^1-she shall learn to r^fer herac* 
$ions to principles, — she will exercise her 
patience . in being my companion, and 
her good humour in being so cheerfully. 
•But .Caroline must marry ;. and whom will 
she see in my house that sbe^ oughts to 
inarry ? It is not, however, . necessary 
that she should marry yet^ and a few 
years may siendme out of the. world and 
ber into it; yes^^and better iitted to fulfil 
her part there, than if her earlier years 



had been pused in the frivolons amuse- 
menttl which make /in- general thd.buai*- 
ness of her seoL" 

Tlie condusion. ;wa8)' that ? Caroline 
must* live tHe^ite with her uftcle at 
Henhursty and content herself with/the 
duties of life rather than the enjoy meixt 
of Its pleasures* 

Happily for CarolinOi these terms were 
not so much in opposition in lier nonien* 
clature as in^ that.of roost others. ^ With 
her they generallyimeaht the same thadg; 
and when any distinction arose> she was 
mistress of a kind of moral alcfaymy 
which knew well how to transmuted the 
lead to gold.; nor was it long before she 
found that one of her first duties ifi^ htr 
new situation .was indeed\her highest 
gratification.' » . 

To amuse and gratify^ /her unc^e she 
had prc^osed as her first tempoml^^aimy 
and in pursuing it she became herself So 
much aniuseld and gratified^ .thiat' time 
with her had oerer pdssedqfose^ quickly 
than at Henhuts t * j ^ - * j * 

• Of the eccqntricitiesy^ the humbhrs; 
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the ♦misanthropy of her aade, she had 
beafd; fdrhy his eccentrici ties, his hu- 
mours, and his misarithrotpy, he was 
ricQ^iv^n:to::tbe world./ But hi» talents, 
ikia virtuesij and hrs benevolence, had 
s^ver reached her ears ; for these were 
«c€rted alone for the.aniQsement of him- 
self, or the advantage of those who re- 
ceived his bounty, and flourished lindcr 
his protection ; as too many receive the 
; bounty, and flourish under the pratection 
;of Pfoyidence, without ever adverting to 
the cause of their w^lMoing, ^or even 
speakiiig of it with gratitude. 
;.r ; Naturally gifted with a strong under- 
'Standing, which had been sedulously cul- 
itivarted in hts youth, and duly exercised 
(kiriog the. progress ef his lifb, the con- 
versation of Mr. Fitzosborn was a rich 
iihinei from whence Caroline drew the 
utmost valuable ore. The seclusion from 
tM world in which he had almost wholly . 
liv^d, if it had contracted his knowledge 
^In^oi^ie respects, had given an originality 
of character to all that he did know, 
Viihich ^ore than compensated for his 
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ignorance in those particulars, that had 
not fallen under his observation. His 
agricultural and gardening pursuits had 
made him familiatly conversant with the 
winders of creation; and as he conversed 
with Caroline on the physiology of ist 
tuHp root, or the provisions . of Provi- 
dence in the niechamsm of a. flower^ 
t^re was opened toiter a source -of re- 
search ;it .once AeiJjK ^nd enqhai'lting. ] 

If Caroline we*e,deligh3»ed!w:i^h,lbft 
inf^rniation tli<*t h^r -uncle qOuld.ffQm- 
ipiaicate^ he was n 6^.1^ dhar/ped "^ilii 
the docility and aieutenesis of Carp)in^.; 
nor had she less* reason ;tp: he pMsed 
with the ' moral cbara^cttr pfl Mr.; Fi.t?^ 
bsborn, than with his ipteliectuM aoi 
quirenieuts. / , j i > ' 

Living in a constant exercise qf ij^noo. 
volence, administering strijcit justicei an/t 
keeping a watchful eye over the motiva 
for his actions^ he approached, perhaps as 
nearly to perfection as huq^ian. nature ad-^ 
mits of. r 

That he had his pr^udicea,;bis.prepos^. 
sessions, and his fraiUie)5> who, that j^ver 
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attijndedi to ^ the: opqrstieiii^ tof'MB cvm 
mWd, cftri ^doubtP^ .'•'' V ^,,.1 "i/: ku,- 
iSottf 6 ' of qtljpse prejudicei,' pr^posscs^ 
&i6fafi^, ^wdJfy^j^esi had.faeeii heigfatehe^l^ 
the Btilitdpyjlife> irhkb hibz^hA^znd^bf 

df' h% ^fieAit6isiti^€Oi|Bexloi»9 iflaid iftiill 
Hiot€>^'by> the ^ntmist < statci ^ ia^i wbifdi) 
i^tH^li^fieriiek^ptitiii^i fl^iiffeetioceiii3ci(f 
his hrjifttitfditigmkftiedi^0(^ttiittotbe!iiD^ 

''Tfceij^i^ta; df^hfifr JhaidJgiteii il»: 
l^ethe^ll^ tdodh, ^tiicfbili^/ kindled iQtKi 
life slU^thi ^ti£diti«S^of hibrsoulJ'ii ;t)i> > -l 

Her perfiloii^ tod <K)tinteivam:'e ba^ reaK 
K%&(i bis Idks '^ a ' (Celestial ^ being ; the 
h^taiHly^f her nriud,* th€ swd^tnesa^ bf 
her temper, her moderation and' distnte;* 
rfstdld^s^, > h^ 'fuffiiskex} an image of 
Ihifyiaii^exic^lli^iibe'tfaat he hnK^ neirev be^ 
fbtebdreviedi possible, = . • :; . 

From b^rfiiist visit to/Heah4irstit had 
only be^ni by^ ^ st^dflg effort of sdif com^ 
mand that he had conquered the Earnest 
d^ir^' ^hat^' beiiaid felt to ajp^proptiate her 
wbolly-tbbiiftfie^/aQditaideblas'e her to^ 



the world the heiress of all his pome^ 
sions; but if he had. yielded the lattisT 
desire to what he believed he owed hino- 
self, be had equally. sacrificed the former 
to a sense of the superior claims that 
others had upon her, and to the consida- 
ration how little attraction there cootd 
be to a young woman just entering into 
life in the society of an old man just 
going out of it. He had, however, to the 
best of his power, kept a strict eye over 
her during her residence with Lord £tw 
ville and her father; and this power was 
much greater than it was supposed to be 
by those who knew nothing of Mr. Fits- 
osbom except his oddities. Although he 
apparently had lived so long apart from, 
the world, he was not wholly without 
connexions amongst those who still 
moved within its circles. Amongst these 
connexions was an old and intimate ac- 
quaintance, who continued to correspiond 
regularly with him, and who furnished 
him with information on such subjects 
as interested bis curiosity. He had se^ 
lected him for this office partly on ac 
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^ouixt of his good qualities, but not en- 
tirely without some reference to others 
of a more questionable tendency. It 
was the intention of Mr. Fitzosbom to 
bequeath his property to such of his 
4*^lations as he believed would most 
iwcwthily enjoy it : but as he was aware 
(that Jiis idea of worth did not exactly 
square with the one which in general 
was /entertained, he felt a difficulty in 
attaining a true knowledge of the cha>7 
racters with which he wished to become 
acquainted. He tliought he had to 
guard equally against that affected tole- 
rance which offers an excuse for every 
fault and every folly, and that splenetic 
humour which can see nothing good. 
He was alike to beware of the good 
humour that would stoop to falsehood 
to siecure an heirship to a favourite, and 
that vanity which aspires to the praise 
bf singular sagacity by discerning faults 
Invisible to every other ^eye. He also 
Jcnew that half the splendid qualities 
Ayhich dazzle the world classed with 
him as vices, and that the virtues whieh 
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lie most prisged were too often c^Qftiderekl 
as shades in the character^ . He tberefofe 
wished his iafortojaQt to be aoe .who 
woidd rather repscejsent tbitigs as they 
actually. appeared to him, even if his 
opinion of their moral quality differed 
from his own, than one whose mbre ten- 
der feelings might lead him, from a just ' 
sense of the turpitude of the action, to 
soften the features of it. It was for 
this reason that, with refeifence to the. 
conduct of those to whom he was look- 
ing as his possible heirs, he had prefer- 
red the intelligence of Mr. Beauchainp. 
to that of any other person. He knew 
that while no consideration would pre- 
vail with him to falsify his information,. 
ttiftt his notions of right and wl'bng 
were in some cases so distinct from his 
own, that he would probably obtain 
knowledge of the very failing which he 
wished most to keep clear of at the very 
time that his friend intended to recom-? 
mend the claimant to his favour, and 
that from his very censures he might 
discover the excellence he sought for. 
'^ The circumstance of Caroline having 



tifcieii)f^3lier a&»fe MJrkb the Ebyillerh^' 
dmwa4hfatfamiJy' within the tiicle o* 
bW scratftiy ; 'aiid Be Was very accurately 
a^quaiAled lify hid' fd»«^al'tofornier of 
the charaicter of eafch itidiyidu9[I: that 
dounpci^ed it ;>Mn Pynsydt had becff^ 
t<>i> juatly d€liti^ted to allo«(r for i mxU 
thent of his .thinking liritfa patience toB 
hii becoYning the husband of Caraiinef 
btii he Wail >slo^i to believe that she cotild 
entfertsEinsuch a design ^ and it was not 
until' he learnt trith certainty ^he refusal 
given by her father to Mr. BeaUmont; 
apd the reason assigned for this refusal/ 
that he could be itiduced to credit a re-^ 
port sb mirch to her disadvantage, Mh 
Beaumont was the son bf Mr. Fitzos^^ 
horn's earliest friendi the person whoni, 
till he had known Caroline^ he had best 
loved iipoh ekth; and he had followed 
him With his eye from the dawning liglit 
of his schooVdays to his now full meri^ 
dian of well-deservsed reputation. ^ Mr. 
fieauniont was in habits of intimsity. with 
Mr. Fit^osbom's friend, and bad detaiteS 
to him bU pd^siotx ftir Caroline and iib 
liMi. • No sbon^ vmi» Mr. Fitrosbbrn 
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informed of these particulars, which left 
him no option in his belief of what he 
regarded as the depravity of Caroline, 
than his first impulse was to send for the 
ring witfaqat any ^keniative. Btit against 
80 rigorous a meain^e his heart rebelled: 
it suggested a thousind excuses for Ca* 
rbline; and finally it decided, as am act 
of justice, to give her an opportunity of 
vindicating herself. The result has been 
seen ; and from the moment that he 
knew her innocent, and believed her in- 
jured, he had given Way without re* 
straint to bis predilection in her favour; 
nor had he hesitated a moment to with- 
draw her wholly from the influence of a 
parent whom he considered as one of the 
most degraded of the human kind. 
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CHAP. II. 

The uncle and the niece, equally de- 
lighted with each other, often found the 
days too^ho^t for the variety, of occu- 
pation which each hour brought with 
it. The domestic economy of Henhurst 
was conducted with the most exact re* 
gularity; the meals were served a§ the 
clock struck the hour at which they 
were appointed to appear : the table was ^ 
spread with a profusion which, if, accord*- 
ing to the modern idea, it excluded 
elegance, fully answered the ancient 
notion of magnificence. The cookery 
was equally apart from the refinement of 
luxury and the roughness of rusticity. 
All was excellent in its kind, but all was 
substantial; and having been but little 
diminished by the regulated and mode- 
rate appetites of Mr. Fitzosborn and Ca- 
loline, furnished many wholesome and 
invigorating meals for the poor. Mr. 
Fitzosborn was an early riseri and he was 
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delighted to find that Caroline was so 
too : he considered early hours as a gua- 
rantee for half a score of the moral vii^ 
tues. As the clock struck eight the 
whole family assembled in the chapel 
to morning service. Breakfast was serv- 
ed at nine, dinner at four, coffee at seven^ 
and a slight supper at nine ; at ten the 
family again met at prayers, and at eleven 
all was silence and repose. 

Amongst Mr. Fitzosborn's peculiari- 
ties was the aversion which he entertain- 
ed against a minister of the church resid- 
ing in his house. A sincere lover of 
religion, he abhorred all that he esteem- 
ed priestcraft; of all profanation he held 
it to be the worst. He knew the influ- 
ence that religion has over the human 
mind, and was too tenacious of his own 
authority to trust such a power in the 
hands of any subordinate member of his 
family. " In a Protestant country," would 
he say, ^' with the Bible in their hand, 
and a weekly exposition of the duties 
that it inculcates, no one can wander 
from the right way through ignoratice : 
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therje are. few men (would he add) whose 
conduct will bear the scrutby of aa 
every day's observation^. The frailties, or 
even the aWkwardnessles (supposing him 
fr^e from vice) of a domestic chaplain, 
may do more injury to the cause of re^ 
ligion than can be counterbalanced by 
fais precepts and reproof. — Besides, how 
difficult is it for such an one to maintain 
his dignity without pride, or his humi# 
lity without meanness! — Nor dare I 
triist mf6xlf. I should choose to be 
treated with respect and deference ; and 
can I tell that I should be apt to mark 
the line of separation between respect 
and servility? Should I not too easily 
forget the superiority that the minis-^ 
tration of the holy offices, and perhaps 
the virtues of the man, should give, in 
the inferiority of the station of him who 
exercised them ? — I will have no domes- 
tic chaplain; I will myself be the in«- 
structor of my family, and the judge of 
their moral conduct: there shall be no 
intermediate person between them and 
me.'* 
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9udh conduskma, Chei*servii«»4lQtfaL .of tb^ 
iDoroiiig and t!t^ieiVHefiMg)iiaii be^^ rMA 
hy^Mt. ^iteosb^ftibOTairlifJiitiBi^t lirliefi 
hRbmA bMoiMriaequiHU)te4fjmAh'lh0^ii^ 
liflugraris^iiM of)Cax»\mo, attcl biid liew4 
tbG:pnMpiiiA}^Mtd,effMfcdib|th]i¥bM^. abo 
jfead) stkradiiihc (dQtegatfidito')be«>a greatt 
paiit oi'Sm>^tyi oi^ybti^semn^tb bimii 
self such portions of it where expt^jitiiiiB 
«idlne{)m3k)£^mft<teg9al«f Aaif^> tklniyde- 
tffMiiro aufcljraitiftiiljrt.; Hot \AAi^\Q9ulA 
tfaerabc^a>isMxr«k)iBftiertA]iing or afbatwg 
aigbtititoidsP<faQbold ihQ Te^^iibler:«ikl 
Hidn,l) wilihi Xt)ftroiine^ t :arf9}ted> jb. lalJc; thii 
thsjf mtf iptfi y^nrtbf b«d brauftj, rfagr^bi^ • atd% 
by; tuip9ii£K2laidin^Jhejidbtirf8)i^iA|)« 

Cbristiiua rrdigMti^iSiid>6i?suadiQ^itQ Jtbe 
perfarmabce of. tbie'ot»;b(]f}(f" tbejtterojra <4 
the. Loird," or hymning tli^ i pi»)sm . of 
their Greater/ extolling bis goddnesh/to 
his creatures, alid joining in dercHit^anpf 
pjication ta thatBeiing; without; wbo^ 
pertni^sidn not *^ a 8parrc)^>«: fails itoibhe 
groundw ' .Caroline .thought that she Md 
never before f<ilt the delights, i^ i^ligte ; 



tbe bdUr tnat was spent ioitlfti -diapel 
gave an^ eieTUtion to her spirit and her 
feelingi that acc^rnipanied- her tbroogb 
the day ^and^6ii retiring at Blight from 
the'satiie sacreA ipi^V to bet i^wn aparti 
Kientj «he ifielt the world, its^ckre^'^its 
chagri»s^ its pieasdres/and its tenqpta* 
tionS) to fade f^om her niitidi and Ood 
atid: iHca^iefi> 'alone • to * j 'poislefsk ^ hef\ 

•JAhhotigh. \tWi¥ti.2Soihoxtk bad ^\om^ 
ki&vmMtd>h\% own inidmatii^fi fao- wodM 
$c&rcdy have had Garoii»^ a mbmenltf 
iVbur bis sight, yet he 4^s sbrisrfraid'df? 
ioipdrtuitib^ iier, thatihe rWtrittcdt-his 
grabiflcat\t>hc t<l^ ceittafl>ir /hdurs^v fnaking lit 
a piritrei|^leithat3s}ie.|iad ia;ig)'X%nr portiori 
of ev^ry day wht^Uyat^hdroWn disposal j 
but US' she was hdF&df fiever so i>appy as 
when by fbeiide'bf her uticle, she' con- 
tended that she^ had a right to bestow 
upon "him as tiiuch of.this time as she 
pleased, in addition to tliat which he 
claimed as his due: a right which Mr« 
Fitzosborn was very ready to allow, 
-ifiy the means of the old housekeeper^ 



Caroline waft soobv introduced to all iht 
poor in the neighbourhood; these beeami 
the objects of her daily c^re, as they 
,were already of her uncle's mutHficenGe*. 
;To;hfin shb would repeat all that occor^ 
red In these visits; and would ofteb lead 
him^ frqm :cdttag0ito cottage; as ihey 
4rove ^Hit togetbernin the litile'park 
tcfa^ir^ .'iioUr> ien^alvged^ to luJmie ^itw^ 
persons;. ,!Wlien!the wtsatlier . Iwa^* fifae^ 
gardening and the farm;' fully occupied 
them ; while: the days that they were 
obliged to pass ici the bouse flew Wiftly 
away id vinous readings in some music; 
and a few games of chess i of" ^ baelo- 
gammon. • Sbmetipiesy though' very 
rarely, a Mi^hbouring gentleman wou^ld 
4nake his appearance at dinuer ; but the 
visit was always short, and seemed in no 
way to contribute to the pleasures- of Mt, 
Fitzosborn ;' liordiad Cat^oKiie, at the end 
of three months' residence at Henhurst, 
become known beyond such accidental 
visits to any individual except the per- 
sons of whom the household was com- 
posed. At the parish churchy where she 
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8€gUlarly bttended twice every SUnda^ 
witht her uhcje, she sivtr all the . neigh* 
^uring ffifliifics; with whom .Mn, Fitzos- 
hQm .Gixha,ug(^d ati xoifunoD; civiUtiefi^ 
-but he didiiijdjt itttrpdufcbibw^Ojaayione; 
ftmt $be saW that she j¥.a& regarded? both 
with <wo]^er; aod ^ity».>Mperhaps> envy 
j(l90; had its filaceiin itlie breast. xrf somc^ 
Son tto ooe'iiow:! dm^Mtdd bat thi^t the 
he£t olltieiihiinst. was declarM. asd that 
.Ihi^ hieir/ \i^&; CaiK>line. \; ;i . . . ^; 
-; , ^ kodwled^e ^of her! iiiDile'aF rei^lcfaa^ 
tiiSferr^hadlpcoyed to: hoi htm til-founded 
,wa:9i 6be notianf ^hat he couhii be imposed 
•u|iaid by>the atbifices of any one, or that 
hericould ibe' the^ dupe: of his .aecvafirta. 
SSiie^MW with < what more thiaar commoti 
^aji^titepdss, he looked . through the actkm 
itp tla^> motive; and she behdd him so 
j^ddus. of hifi doixiestic li^ihovity; that 
ithe slight^ tintimatioti of his will was 
no* to tiel disregarded with impunity^ by 
iany indiyidnal bf wbjich. his* nnmeronls 
£i;mi]^. wa9 compos^d^ from* the nsaitce 
d'hdtelto thei lowest menial. Partial as 
slie could jiotbiit ^e that he was. to- a|l 
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she said or did, she was aware that his 
favour hung entirely on his opinion of 
her merit; and that if she were to lose 
the hold whiW tmi* 'opinion gave her 
over him, he could ** whistle her off, 
and let Jier dbwh thie wind: a. prey to for- 
tune."'-rWbUe : she* respected bim tbft 
more, she did not love him tSie- less for 
this jfiriuneas of chaf acter ; biit it must 
be acknowledged that it made her sbm&- 
ttmes turn her eye towards herring with 
a feeling of anxiety, and reiterate h^r 
vows that it should, never ^depart from 
her finger. 
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CHAP. IIL 

While Caroline continued thus happy 
atid thus watchful over herself at Hen^ 
hurst) she hadlittle communication with 
her connexions in town. From herfathet 
ahe lieard seldom:: his ktters contained 
nothing beyond the news of the day, or 
an exhortation that; she would take care 
to secure the favours of her uncle. Lady 
Enville had written only once, and Ed* 
ward never. Of this young man Mr. 
Fitzosborn sellSom spoke. Sometimes, 
when Caroline tried to introduce his 
name with advantage, he would say, 
** I hear nothing amiss of him" — ^* he 
will probably make a good lawyer" — • 
** he promises well" — " we shall see" — 
and such like phrases ; but he never 
mentioned him of his own accord, or 
seemed to remember that there existed 
such persons as his mother and sisters. 
On their claims upon him he had made 
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ut> his mind, and belieVed that there was 
nothing more to be done. As Caroline 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
their wants had been supplied hy ancy* 
tber handy she thought it wise not to 
recairthem to her uncle's notice; but 
she omitted no opportunity- of placing 
the virtues of Edward before his eyes, 
till she was eifeCtually silenced ; when 
upon her having been unusually eloquent 
upon the subject, she saw her uncle fix 
his eye upon her with a penetrating look, 
dndiieard him say, as he turned from her^ 
'^ It is not the judgment of a young 
lady of nineteen that will decide with 
me the merit of a young man T 

The autumn was now far 'advanced, 
and the period for the half-yearly pay- 
ment to Mrs. Edward Fitzosborn being 
conae, Caroline wrote to her banker for 
the necessary means with which to make 
the remittance. What was her surprise 
and horror on being told, in answer to 
her letter, that the whole of her property 
was sold out of the stocks more than two 
before; and diat fifty ^unds 



were the wfaote.of iwbat remained dioie to 
laeiEi . in ber. banker's. hands* 

.'As CacolLnB believed that the paper 
which &h^ bad:8igned before she left tmm 
badiOOt giiveaher father a powdr over. her 
property beyohd^he amount of two thou* 
^nd pouxids^ she endeavoured^ oil a little 
recollection^ to persuade herself that there 
was some misitake ia the. matter,.. which 
her father would, clear Up. To him she 
wrote: for information on the subjeqti 
and istrove to await it wjtli composui:e| 
and without suspicion. It was^ couched 
in the following terms* 

" Dear Caroline, - 

" The multiplicity of my engage* 
ments has prevented my communimting 
to you a circumstance that I am ready 
to acknowledge you ought to . have 
been acquainted with earlier^ . Nind 
which if you had known would have pr^ 
vented your application to . UoareHran 
application which I am sorry, has/lbeoi 
made. On entering farther daLtOntbe af*- 
fair w^ieh I mentioned 'to you:be£(Mre 
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ypu left town, I foudd dbat the advam 
tage would be more than dbubled in pro^ 
portioa to the money advanced^ I iber^ 
fore did not scruple to make use.of /tho 
power that jrou had giveame over the who'le 
^ If our property in the stocks^ and to act 
as I saw best for your interest and my 
own. I am hitherto well satisfied with 
what I have done, though at present nq 
return can be expected* On your re^ 
moval to Henhurst I was persuaded that 
you would have no use for any part of 
your income; and that if you had, the 
interest of the two thousand pounda 
which you had so prudently secured on 
mortgage, and the rent of your Somer- 
setshire box, would supply all deficien- 
cies in your uncle's bounty. Being as- 
sured, as I say, that you could not your- 
self want money, and really wanting it 
myself extremely, I am to account to., 
you for the whole sum of — we will say, 
for the sake of round numbers — twenty 
thousand pounds, which I do as under. 
Instead of the two thousand pounds 
which we talked of when t(^ether, you. 

VOL. II. c 



muist :place'teh Ithouiarid-ipouods umler 
ti?e;head of tKe ^speculation ^I Isipoke of. 
Asithtelinitbrest of ^tfais sum made no part 
ofi-your^incbme^ the present alienation 
oYitisimerely^an inconvenience ito mej; 
but, as it was necessary that '-the '^dfiatea- 
tion which such aa^ alienation^ myade' in^ 
my inconaeishould'in some wiay be •sup-' 
plied, 1 hafve appropriated the other teti 
thousand pounds to setting free 'some 
parts of my 'property, of which' ^ the -in- 
come was swallowed up by inters t of 
money, and I thus remain your debtor 
for the whole. I ^all be extremely 
sorry, if any miscalculation, of mine, as 
to . the generosity of my brother, occa« 
8i(fhsybu any personal difficulty; but 
this I can hardly suppose : and as to the 
three hundred pounds per annum which 
you had in so extraordinary a manner 
.appropriated to the supplying the Wants 
of relations whom you Imve never seen, 
I am persuaded that both your good 
sense (nobody has more, 'Caroline) and 
your afiectioas will show you that itaa^ 
swejrs the purpose of your benevoledce 
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nwch betlei^'bytbeibg applied fo-^c re- 
lief df^ parent's ntoeMittedi Indeed the 
claim that the one has upon you is^^ble^ 
gttimzte] utid thedther so ^(kn<flfill; • %at 
they w^ilt^Ot ktimH itfffla(*ooiK|)il¥Uob; 
If the ^)nt^r^ 4#>itf»ii'(^t)(i^'^''i^is^nd 
p6un^f ot^the rmtt of >yoii^»8oIhe^set- 
^fake 'hoiise; 'i^ hot M pT^ent due, I 
^8ll4le^l[ipj^>toiftiri^shyoii with fifty 
pOiiftd^ifo^'y^por /present ocdasione, and 
it tnay^'be carried to aceouht. > 

" <I hope this explanation will prove 
satisfactory; and I beg that you will 
not suffer any- inconvenience thtit I can 
relieve, 

•* Being, dear Caroline, very sincerely, 
" Your affectionate- father, 
" Augustus Fitzosbork. 

" P. S, On recollection, I believe 
there is still a small, balance in yoiir fa- 
vour in Hoard's hands, which' I- conclude 
will make every thing easy.** 

Although 'Caroline had but too much 
reason to know that extravagance ia the 
parent of avaVice, she "had no adeqnfate 

c2 



i4pa, tiU khi* . Rjc^pieat, /Of /Ui« sinagn i tu4« 
th^it^shq cpul4. C0»^flni(Sit)B to her. pffr 

}^«^ pW^rtyrXSOuW tnQt ^j^f j. tthc , tops?- 
nity of b$r ffttbet'; ^ndherpW'© ,r<ii|k^e^ff 
fected, l»r J^ than .did ' his depravity* 
She Q0Uid soarcely! :teU^^ tte«t hie; .V'^j 
Ijimsell £(waf e of t^i© .extw^t of iiij^; .ipMpi- 
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dity and injui^tioe. As she f ead Jiis 4iBttef> 
at seemed 'n)pre the simple, tlioiigh not 
very inteUigible, j statement of an <ao 
count than the notification .of a^ robbery. 
She thought it impossible that he could 
have mistaken the limit of the power 
which she bad given him over lier pro- 
perty; yet how could she entertain the 
alternative? The conclusion which her 
luncle ,had, so proipptly drawpi on the 
proof pf aj ipuph, slighter .guilt, reyol ted 
her whole fiouL /' It ca;3np^ be T said 
she. *^ If my father unhappily have 
Bot that strictness of priqciple which 
j'eligion alone ca^ give,, he is. at least a 
geutlem,aij ai^d a man ..^f honpurl-Tr 
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Woukl he have allowed me to sign a 
paper, the conditions of which he kne\v 
were different from those to which I had 
given my consent? Would he do this 
for the express purpose of robbing me? 
and wotild he in consei[|u^ce actually 
rob me? Oh, no!— tliere must be some 
error, some misconception. — No gentle- 
man, no manof honour-r-^-4-f* She stopt: 
for she felt that the words ^fe»was utter- 
ing had no meaning when iinsup{:forteci 
hy religion. " Yet,? thought ^fce again, 
'* how unconscious does he alpf)^ar bf ail^ 
ititentiou to injure irife ! Cau Ihe^ Avbrd» 
which he uses be meatlt toAe^titiVb the 
actions which he confesses:? ^^Tt^is-iYrt^ 
|iossible !- Alas; Caroline -knew ttoC ho^iK 
dai»f>le^ly'4tr'W2(^ possiMfe^^ Gohfon''ndi 
attti6titifa&'«^'t4if«^ ii^{iv6i^^Ui^e^M^o(^ 
vim^^ tHk ittgenicAis wleiice-'of b^lH*g: 
ttoi^ngs by ;vV^?6frg names, i i-ii' -• 

TiSo' wHoHy W€is thfc mind of Caroline 
cfctupied'J&yi what^he fifit to tee Ube .viU 
lady of her father^ • though iberi heart re- 
fi}seB 'to. acknowledge what her nTeason 
couid' not disi^voW, that she waan some 
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time before ^be adverted to the imppssi^^ 
bility there now was of her keeping her 
engagements witb Mrs. Edward Fitzos- 
born ; when it forced itself upon her no^ 
tice, she felt a pang that was scarcely ex- 
ceeded by. what, she suff(^red: . on; her 
father's, acconnt. She was aware that 
Mts^ Fitzosboifn) * depeadiBg upan th^ 
promised supiply^ would probably h^^ve 
contracted jdeb;tB whichi she.;^wpuld now 
|iaye no means, to dofrgy, She^ thought 
she- saw her in a g?oi, to^ whicli she hs^, 
^er^l^.eonductf d bei* $ ^d theagQi^^hof^ 
feeri,f«ieli^g fi»Qeedej4^al^.e?:piT^.^i9G. . Jp 

wbog)r,fi9j^jShe ^ppiy: fqr assistaUjC? o^ 
advjQPi? jtocJ^ea-her J^eart ,^0: hj^r.unpte: 
wasr! iR)po»s)blP*-T:4he.'^o!^4/>ay€!, dio^j 
rather than(fl|oj»ifeay^ Q«pp«d<4jp#lif»t)5) 
Horiwas hh0 sure ;^h*^:ev«fli*t:rtbW P«h 
peBse.shecQulji}haye< relieves) tipie ^iHmir 
horns. They had. lost inojthwg^^if y/h^ 
her unCte hadit^MghtisiAiH^ientio^ t^ir 
support:; .akid;b€fr; Q0l^kus^ i^tier^i^eiKse 
to add. to: tbfir itpwfivt^ wfts more lik^^y . 
to draw down his didple^isure mppn 'bj^^r 
seU; thsyn^jthe di&Apt)oi^t0i/Wtpt:.hpri h^-. 
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nevolent purposes to induce hkn farthj^r 
to assist thenu Yet something; must t)f 
done, and done immediately* The idea 
that Mrs. Fitzosborn was no^r looking 
to every post for means to purchase pro* 
visions for the day, and that no Sincb 
means would ever arrive^ y^as iiisupporU 
able to her. What should she do? — 
Her thoughts turned towaids JE^Iward^ 
He was already privy to her ^ transactions 
witbv Mrs. Fitzosborn; and were she not 
DOW to conrmunicate to him the change 
^at had taken place, she waa(. awa»f 
that he would ultimately hei^o^e Wr 
<lfiainted with it froiu . his ^ fttqtiler. Sb^ 
felt an invincil^le repugnance (o address 
lug so mortifying a,cQnffss^n.^ 4 »Xnth 
gfr, as that w.^ch she had tQirnkko. 
She* was sensible that she had aic^itt.U) 
jthe indolgfvce. and; favourable .tbougbit)^ 
of Edward, ev^n when appqara^ces Wfiie 
so muc^ against her* . IjfS; tpo .wu^i 
bes^.fxcusf^h/^r tot^Hrs^ Fit;2o^orn;;t0 
bim the^eijpre ^})e resolved to wnte^tfpd 
sbedjdjjp,^^ follov^.v, ., . . 

*' May I, withqu^pAlttingyourrfrifilndl- 
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^htp atid your candour to too severe a 
tdst, request you to believe that it is 
Dot by my fiult that lam no longer able 
to fulfil the promise that I made to your 
mother? — nor do I know that I shall 
ever agdin be able. It is useless to speak 
of sorrow or fegret, -All that I can do 
to obviate ifee inconVtoience and di'sap^ 
pdintm^nt so unexpBctedJV' inctirted I 
^will do. I enclose a dfift on my banker 
for fifty pOlmdd, and a bank nfote 'for 
twenty; which sufes'^I \t'iH bel. niuch 
obliged to you to trfenfemit to' M rs^ Fitz- 
t^aborn, with ati assurasnce, and I' make 
^t confidtutly,< because thd fiilfHlrng of 
ift depends upon my'self alone; that sfhfe 
-shall have fifty pounds more in'fiir6 
•months time. I ho^e tht^se sums willbfe 
^sufficteftfe to ipreVefil!^ Mrs.*^ Filfzoibttrn 
^4>m silfFeriiig ahyM^M*edW»e int6ii^- 
Uriedce from my having falsified ^my 
'Word. • r aril sure she 'has * tfcio jiiubh 
CliTistian Charity to believe ttfdt I do so 
iwilliflglyr For the future T can only 
promise an annuity 'Of' fifty ^ouncfe; but 
t do promise thU.for as liAig as the 
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timie^ whatever it majT' be, that I. sh^U 
remain und^r the roof of my uncle ; and 
in every circumstairce, to -the extent of 
my power^ the supply of Mrs. ¥\tz6^ 
horn's wants shall have, the precedency, 
of my own. I know you will think this 
all very strange ; but do not too curiously 
inquire why such things are. If you 
cojiy let me still retain your goxxl opinion, 
and^ in all events, . /- . 

" Believe mc very sincerely yours, 
'' Caroline Fit20sbokn/' 

• • • 

Caroline felt somewhat relieved when 
she had thus provided as far as she could/ 
against the evils which, in her apprehen- 
sion, threajbfened Mrs. Fitzosborn. The 
task of writing to her father stitl remain* 
ed*. How was she to perform it? Accu* 
sation and reproach were alike unseeurly 
and: unavailing; but neither could she 
counterfeit a satisfaction which she was 
so far from feeling, or sanction even by 
her silence a statement which she knevr 
to be false* 'After many attempts^ sl>c 
wrot;e as follows : 

c 5 
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*' Ybu miist pardon thei, shr} if .1 allow 

» 

myself to express fsonie: surpme at tfac 
contents: of lyour lettefi. .:.iit):i9 vnexpli-f 
eaJrie:tio.nieih(]w tbc .mistake could^iia^e 
apseii which you inform me placed the 
wh^Udf my property in the. stocks a^ 
your disposal. Timt suich coDld'> not be 
myititientioiKraiiftt.be evideBt from the 
circumstance^ not unknixutn.tp'you^ ,ut) 
of my having already alienated lai parti 'o£ 
the income. arising. from tfaeiiod 'I ap- 
prehend, that ;\7hetherior:Bb>rcou]d have 
disposed of it better is not the question : 
my wdvdvhad beed given", .and I am c&n- 
£dent that! isboald i^ottkqowingly have 
ipeealWd. it A .misapprebensjion. theii 
there must ba:ve been ;i?(>^ra;in9re;: and I 
cannot wholly : . ctnceai my I chagrin i at 
the conaequencies that bavecnsufcd. Tbe 
nfDost grievuna to me df: tbe^e consequent* 
ce»is rhe^iiicapaeity; to -srbit*!!) I am^iKdW 
feduced.of fuiftllingan engagem^nir linto 
V'hich.I entered ^voluntiarily, atid the 
violation of wbioh^muist involve in accii^ 
iRulated distress those whom I wisbed to 
assist. If it were possible ^ for you^ sir/ 
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to eater intoiinyfeelirigt on thia p(>int| 
perhaps you would ^d QieaQ9 to enable 
me to redeefn iny.pledgC4 I should ac^ 
knpwljedge jyour doiog ao Aa.lh(B:grefit«st 
of obligations. Fw: the supply of my 
own personal wants I have no request 
to maHe ; J shaU stJUbe able to make my 
reduced income equal to every wish, that 
centrep' in sekf.' I owe ev^ry thing to 
my uncle for his .kitidiies$» but. nothing 
for his |)ouDty« . Hje. believer me ri<ih| 
ami he knows the proper use- of money 
too well to lavish it on one wbomhe haa 
tea^n to siippope. hasiali^ady a super* 
flui;ty, J sl^il esteem it asa.Fay<:(ur if 
you will give mie an early answer to thkl 
letter; and I take the liberty earnes>tljr 
to entreat, that nothing short of an abso^ 
lute Impossibility may prevent you oom-* 
plying with my request in favour <)f Mrsi 
Edward Fit.zopbpro. Fprgiye me for uk^ 
servfikgy that it is the only couipensarion 
that I ask for tl)e all, of which I have 
been despoikd. 

** I ani| sir, your obedient daughter, 
** CA9044iNj$iFjii({oaMOB«N«'* 
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Caroline was by vk> means satisfiecl 
witb her letter; she thought that it md 
at once too much and too little : bat as 
she found tliat no alteration whieh ^he 
could m^ke would remedy this fauH, she 
sufF^^red it to go as it was. As CaroUqe 
had little hope either from her father's 
justice or his feelings, her next care was 
Co provide for the fifty pounds that she 
had promised Mrs. Fitzosborn^ as in part 
fulfilling the original engagement, and 
as the reduced assistance that she could 
now furnish* The tw€nty pounds which 
she bad enclosed in her letter to Edward 
bad left her almost pennyless ; and a 
halfyear's interest upon the two thousand 
pounds was not due of two months to 
come. There were, however, sixty 
pounds arising from the rent of her 
house jn the hands of her kind trustee^ 
and which she had left there^ for the 
purposes of benevolence ; nor could she 
withdraw it without acknowledging, by 
a change im its destination, a want of 
motley^ which she knew, in the eyes of 
this well-judging mm, would be con- 
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sidered in h^r supposed circumstances as 
reprehensible. Here was another sacri- 
fice of tharactei^ whfch she had to make ; 

« 

but between the rekliy doing well and 
the appearing lo do so, Caroline could 
not long hesitate. She had but tdo frtf^ 
quently and recently felt all the conse^ 
quences of '^ calling things by wrong 
names" to fall intb the same erfor her'- 
self. She therefore simply stated/ that 
an unlooked-for circumstance havidg oc- 
casioned her to want more money ttiaii 
she could otherwise command^ she re^ 
quested that he w^ould transmit her the 
sixty pounds then in his possession. 
This was the remainder of 6ne' hundred 
poundsi the annual rent of her house; 
fifty of this sum she henceforth destined 
yearly to the use of Mrs. Fitzosborn, 
and the remainder, with the interest of 
two thousand pounds, was the whole to 
which her income was now reduced. 
Caroline knew that she could draw her 
expenses into a very small compass if it 
were not for the wages of her servants. 
Since her residence at Henhurst her 
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footman waa in. fact nowise^ nepessary to 
her ; but she durst . wot ,di?c^gp him 
withpu^t explaining, to her unqle h^fv 910^ 
tive for doing $0^ both a?.s\ie kjQCw that 
J^e considered such an ^pp^^da^Jn her 
§j|uaXioJi :as a propec^ decorupa,, ajod as it 
ipight appear, if she parted with the 
inan,.,^that she, threw herself wholly on 
the services. of her uncle's domestiqs* 
She; had, jtherefgre, jnp option j,, all the 
ixj^cqnvepience n\ust. be^ taken;: and shg 
CQ^<ld only hope tp meet the consequent 
expensp by a still farther abridgement 
of ^U pier&pnal indulgences. • Th^ ampl? 
largeiises of Mr. Fitzpsb^rn made; it easy 
jFc^r her to appf^ar to. fulfil all. the duties 
of liberality to the poor, with little cost 
to herself; and as stie was sav^d the pain 
of seeing distrt^irs whicb she Qould not 
relieve, she fluttered hcxself that she 
^ouldy in time, subdue the lesser pair) 
of not being { herself the actual reliever* 
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Mr. FiTJsosBORTff^s absente frbtrt home 
during the whole of one morning had 
aHowi*d'^Giird?ne' tiitie tu ^tfiig^l^'with 
thfc firsr shol'k thAt *fier 'fhthe^*s letter 
had occasioned ; to wme*aW th6 betters 
necessary in consequence, to fbrtn het 
own arrangemeiit ; *atad, in some degree, 
to iFccover ber' usual ev^tnadsi of mind 
and cheerftilness : yet the agitation of 
thie pireceding hours ha'd'irft its tracJei 
on her countenance, and When she met 
her uncie at dinner he immediately ra« 
quired' if shie were- ilU 

** -I am quite well,** returned Caro- 
linffj: "and when I have said that, 1 
know yda will- be kind enougfr,' my dear 
sir,* to ask 'me tio mofe questions;'* 

" Are you sure, Carolrne,** said Wu 
Hfarosbornj *• that itiy wi^c to have any 
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" I am sure,* said Caroline, " it is 
very painful, but I believe it to be ne- 
cessary." 

" Beware what .you dp,*' said Mr. Fitz* 
osborn; " where there is mystery there 
is seldom innocence.'' 
«, ^' Yet indeefl ! and indeed, I am .not 
guilty,*" said Caroliue. .. 
. . ," . So I believe," returned i b^r; qncle ; 
** but ten)embe^> that the firs t step costs 
all;. and that fir ^t step is but too pftei) 
concealment" .. , 

Caroline returned no answer, *but felt 
fin added weight upon her; spirits. The 
evening passed with  less satisfaction 
iKi^h to. the unqle and niece >th^n apy tl^i^t 
they had yet spent together ; and whea 
Caroline came to perform her part in the 
devotions of the night, her voice. M^as .99 
tremulous as to .render her accents 
scarcely articulate. Her. tones, grew; 
stronger as she proceeded;, and as she 
concluded the hour of prayer, with ^ 
hymn of praise for past mercies, .and ex* 
pressive of confidence in future support 
her voice became angelici apd hpr cofi^^ 
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tenance glowed with the efFiilgeoJce> of 
religious hope and joy. Mr. Fitzosbora 
looked on lierwith :surprise^ aadi ias hc 
bade her good night, pressed Utr tetad^rly 
to bis heart, and cried, /' Thou art a 
most exrtraordinary creature, child* 1 
Tbou) Axrst not* istirely * appeal . to thy 
Creato^ for die furtherance of designs 
that tliou. dares t not confide to tl^ sinful 
feUow-mortall" • J . . 

1 :'^f Alas,! my Jinole^" siaid Cardline^ ^M 
have noi designsvbat humbly, to. do my 
Amy, nor a wish but that I majj^ nott ht 
misunderstood I" 

Caroline had so. fab nlistered her feel- 
ings hm\ regulated^ her miAd jn . this 
course of a sieeplesa night^a^ toirb^. ^blp 
ijorj^ppesit '.at'fbreakfaiitrwithl h^/u^ial 
^lacriiyidiidicheeri&iiQedy; b«t..tber«<jstil| 
liucgi. a,'rshskl0. i.itpPR> JJii^ t FJt^Qshorn'y 
brow. ! Still the tendersHess witbiwhioh \kf 
addressed Carotite,. : the gen tl/sjdc^Si with 
iwhici^ he^eUyei:ed;iiis: dpinions^) sefii^^ 
to speak rathec.qompa^sian; thaa.^isApf- 
probatidn, ^r doubt. } CaroiUue^' hdvA^g 
taken) bee par t^ was ' ^^ becself ajgaiA';'.' 9q4 
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in a'ida3r or.'two ithete wejr^ no traces of 
thfttldistuEba&ce which had a- little ruf# 
flddf^the serenity, of HenhursA. . . 
/ AardmHne fdt that she ha^ ndthifig 
to hit^etforifrom; her father, jstui she atf 
teiided bis:ailsw;er to her lettier witfaont 
ioi^atifenbei.andvexperitacedr HO dieap-^ 
poitiln^erit) when ^ iucdesikie . }ioslb^ dayi 
brought.hei^ nothingiftom hiiii.: A'ftxrt* 
night had dapsed before she reoeiyed' it 
fitib :/at 'length' she .ohfliinotaii^g .foiind • 
UflioiAgsV her} lettetsJ /tbe^ folioivbig onii 
ft"Jofcithc9».fiithdr:c'^4-i: •; 






; j*<i Ii ha v& Dually bdeB: io hufried^ iny 
dear (Darbltiie, fori sbnie'.tipe jiast, .that 
I &i\^inot bad^^s^.inamidtit at iconrmand) 

l^tf&f ^bnyti'^ :Y^tt 't^tr^tfaet urholei mab* 
UPiiii^ vfr^u^\ig\Ay,wcidil>^ejt»difL not 
ttti^eTBfund bl tictteixifnfoirsiildsiil! but all 
gdM di^ welly and^alicttle timib iwtU/{6in»- 

l^iTdily;' -V Am' very^glatAiliD iBniA; that 
yM'' ihkv%( 'iM^ pbrsoHalr vi^nos ^ :I ' Khoulfl 
ei^en :be gj«id^ toi gratify 'ypU' in^ jallriyjojur 
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beo^voleojt whims, could it be. but at 
prdsient it is^ quite out of the qMe&tiotw 
I am soiry for Mrs. Edward f itzosborf^} 
but in such times as these, every body 
must come in ^or^their shaive. of iuoon- 
veuieuce. However, I ha»ve $eat down 
some gowns for the gii^U^ .and {Mnn^ 
little adornments. for;her^elfL I hope 
these things, will b^like^f they are, w«U 
chosen, smd, ^s /^»cp»^fl{^s^!)<^ assure idj^ 
9f the newest fast^iqi^. ]l,]in9W,this,wil]| 
give yQu.j)leasur^ • whijcljl.'^v«a9 ;i^y >pl¥^.^ 
inoti-ve for this .little ^t^ei^tion, heinj^. 
v.^j-sjnqe?ely, , ,,,..■; ,,-.r,,; .;/. 
... . . •• JVIy„^e?jr,%oline, ., , • . 
o I U7L.; " Y.QUf ^g?ctLo^te father,!;.;.; 

v.K. • ,' c <,Ci — -.il'y. ;i;a'^ JcjDO.c'i ,l)liow 

, C»rolipe 8igljpd:f»,/8h^,rfad.^\jj?niettffe 
9nd endeayoared 'to .esc;sipe,.ff{>n;> t^ 

t|iust|?>prf%j9glha£^Jlj5?p.4jjft..r.^8^)tjQg 

her i,q9p\Wi)jiVS¥>J^p| „?ft»tfti(! ^i : CarMr« 
very dift><;9iif;^»d.lj^ft U^fi^svife 9fri%i 
aBfiU<?aJif?ft,tp .P$l«[Md.. , S^ had, ff^i^qi^ 
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i * ^ 

calculated upon an answer from liim 
when his letter arrived. . These were 

* f • 

the conteiits. 



»< t 



.:<riji itiiow noti* my dear cousin, in 
what W6rds to (Express the emotions 
#Wch ydtir lett^ has occasroned ; or ra- 
ther,^ I *kno\ijr not how to conceal what f 
must liot^speak. ' BelWe* you f telieve 
thatlMs not Vbiir fault? that yon do not 
K^ep 3^iif Jirotrfse -tb hiy mother! And 
lis ^Ws sfcf-w^on'de'rftil il test of my friend- 
sifl^^anrf 'tty'*cafndtmr^? Oh J where ii 
the power able to persuade hte' of the 
falsehood of /ftfifr wHiicft^ybir'assert for 
trutbpiii^bf tht/t^'wlife^ T'^idst have be- 
I'lei^M^igatAit^ tfic" tifitftH^y of the whole 
world, except yourself? — Do not, you 
si^,^'^(f?ri?'-t6d''&i$xibafeV'wHy'''Wch 
fliitigy <dW. ^MlHiiJoSilbte, 'Cifofiiffe ! Itiii? 
jJtfssa/lel'T'ftiust' infj^ire, I itinisi' It'how f 
Ibi^^e irie, 'ob,' my''hobiiri'!:^t'>V66ltf 
kat ^e^p^eMiibfitttblis!^-! ^6(Ad tittf'bfe' 
o|>iji-t'Ssivfe'V'bdt^n I'iUflR^ ybii'W^sttitf 
i<pf'in'yotrr6Wri'ptfrt!'brtait th% dJsgrace-' 
fdi-iectti? (fof^dwgrabe^bttadWii-^nie^ 
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wfaer^,) and leave you/ to struggle alone 
with. , ^11 Uie b?f^rt-rendi bg reflectu)n$ 
that it n^i^st give risp to ? fiy our. rth^ 
tipnship,T--by thegood opinion which I 
have soqif times flattered myself that you 
enterfain of me,^ — L conjuris you to 
honour me with ypur confideiiice. Let 
pot an unavailing tenderness for anotberi 
(deprive me of a privilege t>f which I 
am not wholly unworthy, afid which i$ 
dearer to .my heart than all that all the 
congregated monarchs of the earth could 
bestow. My suspicions have already 
but one object, your silence will but 
the more confirm them : the mischief 
appears to be extensive; you, I see, be« 
lieve it to be hopeless, but this may not 
be the case; remedies^ or at least miti* 
gatioos, may be found : you must not^ 
indeed you must not, take this burthen 
upoa yqurself without one effort to 
lighten it. Do not be afraid, my dearest 
cous.in, to open the whole bad story to 
l^« 1 will not stir a finger without 
your cpQse^iti I will counsel no harsh 
ixieas^resi, J wjU h^e^^yery considera- 
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tion that your delicacy, might 1 trot in 
th\fi instance s^^Jilidl dfelicacy ? cah re- 
quire. But I must *4i6t suffer you to ^ be 
pillaged tinresistingly ; '' 1 'must not suffef 
the best of hutaan^intdlectis lo Ue^tht 
dupe of the bfest" of human hiartsi 
Write to me, my d&arest' coiismV re- 
member that family 'hohoirr is witli you 
and me the same, and be* not ^afraid \ to 
tell me all that has been done; attd ^c 
will then see what cari be done. I have 
obeyed your direction with respect to 
my mother, because I knaw that here 
can lie no appeal from your will, and be- 
cause I know how mudi more keenly 
you feel the deprivations of others than 
you do your own. For the same reason 
I will mention, tdat a little successful 
industry has been able to supply the ef- 
fortis of baffled benevolence ; so do not 
fear that my mother will any Ways suffer 
from your ^hsappointment. Perhaps I 
ought lo entreat your-forgiveness far the 
liberty I have taken, and the warmfh 
with which I have written ; and if either 
should' offend yoU) I shall be kntkt nhn 
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cerdy grieved, yet should I scarcely 
even then know how to repent having 
yielded to an impulse which I. should 
have fbund.it so difficult to have resisted. 
My dearest cousin,- farewell 1 Angeh, only 
more pure and more spiritualised than 
yourself, protect and biess you!" 

ft 

The tumult of mind into .which C^ro* 
hoe was thrown by the perusal of this 
letter at once astonished and alanned 
her; she felt how little she was ad* 
vanced in the task which she had im-* 
posed upon herself of confining .her re- 
gards for Edward within the bounds of 
friendship. As she read his animated 
praise, his ardent. desire to senve her, it 
seemed that such delight waft happily 
purchased by the loss of the whole of 
her fortune, and she forgot for a mo 
meot that her father's integrity and her 
own property had been wrecked to^ 
geth^r. Returning from thedelinium.of 
bl»s that the first perusal of £dward!s 
letter had occasioned, she again read it, 
and- found ground i'or.more'Sufaec feelings; 
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* *^ Compassion," said she ; " his own 
high sense of rectitude; his impatietice 
under the feelings of injuries done to 
others ; may they not fully account for 
all that I have been so ready to impute 
to another cause? He speaks to me as a 
friend, as' an adviser, as. a relation. * We 
feel for the same family honour,* says 
he;- would he have ventured to have 
spoken so peremptorily, had he been a 
lover?'' 

Slie blushed as the last thought passed 
through her mind. " Foolish Caroline '" 
said she, *^ wouldest thou separate the 
character of a lover from that of a friend ? 
— and is it not the part of a. friend to 
forget forms in substances?" 

'' What is it," added she, " that I 
wish? Would I indeed desire that the 
happiness' of Edward should depend upon 
an union which my poverty^ has now 
put out of all question ?" The reflexions 
that followed this thought isoon stilled 
the effervescence of joy, and gave Caro-f 
].ine -sufficient calmness to reply to Ed- 
ward's letter with all the decorum that 
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she could desire. Her decorum, how- 

ever, w^as untrnctured by subterfuge, *. 

unchilled by affected indifference : it 

was the decorum of a delicate mind, not 

the disguise of spider-like coquetry. 

Thus slie wrote. 

^' I hope I ani not so undistinguishing 
as to mistake the warmth of a generous 
friendship for the impertinence of curi- 
osity. I sincerely beHeve that it is for 
my sake alone that you wish thus to pry 
into what I would willingly conceal. 
Concealment, however, as far as the 
purpose for which I can alone wish it, 
stems with you to be impossible: as 
much so, as, I am persuaded, my confi- 
dence would be unavailiiig to the end 
which you so kindly seek. Your saga» 
city is not mistaken as to the source 
from whence my difficulties spring; and 
having said this, I am sure you will 
spare me 'the pain of saying more. Your 
atdvice, could I have had it, might have 
prevented the evil; it is beyond your . 
power^ to^ remedy ifc;-— I will have no 

VOL. II. p 
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U4npir€ between a paietit and myself. 
All that I can now wish ij, that thcj 
transactioD may remain a sefcrfct from . 
the whole world ; and I will so fat tax 
your friendship as to reiquire from you 
the most sacred silence, jiot only as to 
any supposed fact, but as to every cir- 
cumstance that can point suspicion to 
the truth. I am now sheltered from all 
observation ; I shall soon be, if I am not 
already, forgotten by what we choose to 
call * the world:'* it will not, therefore, 
be difficult to draw an impenetrable veil 
over what has passed. In my situation 
you know that I can have no personal 
wants ; and the change, that has taken 
place in my circumstances would not cost 
me a sigh if I had not so intemperately, 
as I am naw inclined to think, involved 
poor Mrs. Fitzosborn in my disappoint- 
ment. Lest your conjectures should go 
beyond the truth, I will tell you that I 
still retain possessioq of two thousand 
pounds and my house in Somfcrsetshire ; 
so that I am, as to; myself^ still suffi- 
ciently aifl»etf!t ^tillabte, while. Ircon- 
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t tinue with my uucle, to do the little 

i * . 

f ' . that I have promised for your mother. 

j^: May the industryj which I pray to God 

( to bless, supply my deficiencies! Ear- 

c; nestly as I wish to retain the good 

[ ' opinion of Mrs. Edward Fitzosborn, I 

^ ,' must require that your eagerness to 

ij|l ' acquit me of blame does not lead you to 

^? exculpate me at the expense of another. 

I will trust my reputation to that Being 

who has enabled me, as I humbly hope, 

to do my duty ; and do not you, by your 

^zeal in my favour, betray that you think 

my confidence ill-founded. For the rest, 

[ it is but as if it had never been : let us 

think of it no more; but let us think a 

great deal of that which will never pass 

Ji away — of that which will even outlive 

the affectionate and grateful regard with 

>yhich I am sincerely yours, 

" C. F.^' 



r. 



To this letter Caroline received the 
following answer. 

** I acquiesce, my dear, my wonder- 

D 3 
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ful cousin. It is all that I can, all that 
I dare trust myself to say: were I to 
say more I might perhaps offend you, or 
wrong others*" 



'/*- 
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CHAP. V. 

Caroline, with a new spring of joy^ 
in her heart, which she knew hot how 
wholly to account for to herself, now fully 
resumed her former occupations; and 
pursued them with a spirit and satis- 
faction that delighted her uncle. The 
evenings now began to lengthen; and 
books and back-gammoii were resorted 
tO| rather than drives in the park, or 
^ walks in the grounds. A regular course 
of reading was begun, and Caroline al- 
ready anticipated the store of knowledge 
that the winter would enable her to 
accumulate : but other thoughts trou- 
bled the mind of Mr. Fitzosborn. The 
uneasiness that Caroline had avowed on 
occasion of her father's conduct, Mr. 
Fitzosborn had connected in his own 
mind with the cause of her refusal of 
Mr. Beaumont : this cause he entertained 
no doubt was her preference to some 
other person ; a preference which, if not 
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strictly unworthy, he concluded to be 
indiscreet. In the discomposure that he 
had witnessed in Caroline, he thought 
that he saw the crisis of this preference; 
while the cheerfulness and renewed en- 
joyment which she had lately manifested, 
evinced that the struggle was past. 

The favourite wish of Mr. Fitjsosborn 
was to see Caroline the wife of Mr. Beau- 
mont; but the strict watch which he 
kept over his thoughts taught him to 
distrust, the motive for this wish. He 
apprehended that lie might mistake an in- 
dulgence of self-will for an earnest de- 
sire to secure Caroline's happiness. That 
a marriage with Mr. Beaumont would 
secure her happiness, and, what was of 
still higher price in his estimation, her 
principles and integrity, he did not en- 
tertain a doubt. Marriage he looked 
upon as the touchstoiie of all female . 
virtues; and that as an unworthy choice 
too surely proved, in general, the ship- 
wreck of all that is excellent in woman, 
so he regarded a connexion with a man 
of religious principle and sound under- 
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standing as a harbour oF safety. But he 
would not conduct Caroh'ne even into 
tb>s harbour against her will; and while 
th^ suspicion remained of her preference 
to another, he had been able to suppress, 
though he could not wholly conquer, his 
desire to recommend Mr. Beaumont to 
her favour. The happy moment, how- 
ever,* he believed to be now an'ived, in 
which, without wounding her feelings, 
he could gratify his own ; and having 
observed for several weeks past an unin- 
terrupted serenity of mind in Caroline, 

. he resolved to bring the matter to an 

^ issue. ' 

** Caroline," said he to her one evening, 
as she closed the book for the night, *M 
am thinking of some means to enliven 
these winter hours to you. So unvaried 
a life, r fear, ; will weary you." 

^^ It'is a vain fear, my dear sir," replied 
Caroline, with a smile ; " I never found 

• time so short as since my residence at 
Henhurst." 

"tBut, child, if you live wholly with 
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^n old mail you will soon be unfit com* 
,pany for any body elae." 

** I flatter myself," replied CaroUae, 
'* that you will let me always live with 
you/' 

^* Jlwajfs, child I — do you QQQsi^^r 
what you say ? '* 

" I certainly meant/' said CaroUnt^ 
abashed, '' to use the word only in H^e 
sense ths^t 4 mor^l am use i^" 

" Yet even tjaen/' said her iincle, " it 
was not the proper word; you ip^^t 
to say that you wish to renp^ip wjth ive 
while I live." 

" Or while I live," said Caroline, wi^b 
emotiop. 

" Wc need not advert jto so thread* 
bare a topic as the uncertainty of human 
life," said Mr. Fitzosbprn* " We all 
know that there is 90 "dependence jupon 
survivorship ; but in the cppimon course 
of things that must be yoixf lot betwjeeu 
you and me, and to thjis we miist loojc. 
And do you think it would be feir» Ca- 
roline, so to ?poil yon w*b?l$J live, that 
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nobody will have any thing Xo do with 
you after I am dead ?** 

" Why, dear sir, why must we think 
of such a period ?*' 

" Because we ought to think of every 
thing that may happen. No weakness, 
Caroline — but 1 had little intention of 
makrng either of us serious. I was 
merely going to ask you if you should 
object to an addition to our tSte-^-t^te?'* 

" Object ! my dear uncle ; how is it 
possible that I should object to any one 
whom you wish to see r" 

^' Because you have seen the person I 
mean before ; and because you have ' 
once been so foolish as to think that you 
co|ild see too much of him." 

*^ I will not affect to misunderstand 
you, sir," said Caroline. " If it is Mr. 
Beaumont that you mean, although I 
will not deny but that I had rather he 
did not come here, yet if he come wholly 
as your guest, I can certainly have no 
objection to doing my part towards 
entertaining him." 

p 5 
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" And pray," said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
" does your exclusive wholly refer to 
what has past, or to any fear of what 
may be to come?". 

" To both;' returned Caroline: " my 
mind remains unchanged." 

"In all particulars?" said Mr. Fitz- 
osborn. 

" In all particulars," returned Caro- 
line, colouring. 

" Caroline," said Mr. Fitzosborn ear- 
nestly, " I can no longer bear this mys- 
tery. When first I received you into my 
house I was unknown to you; reserve 
on your part was then allowable; but, 
except your knowledge of my character 
has led you to think me unworthy of 
your confidence, I have now a right to 
it, and as the guardian of your virtue I 
require it." 

Caroline trembled, and turned pale; 
her lips quivered, and her voice falt- 
ered. 

" What am I to understand by such 
emotion ?" said her uncle ; " can the 
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simple disapproval of Mr. Beaumont 
cause it? No, it springs from a differ- 
ent feeling; you love another." 

^' Spare me, my dearest uncle ; oh, 
spare me !'* cried Caroline, in a voice of 
agony. 

*' I will spare you," said Mr. Fitzos- 
born, '^ but you must also spare yourself; 
you must tear from your heart that 
worthless being who, having gained so 
rich a jewel, has not courage to come 
forward to claim it." 

" There is no such being," cried Ca^ 
roline with energy. Oh, my uncle ! you 
demand and deserve my confidence. 
Away with false shame! I confess my 
heart was given^ not won'* 

Mr. Fitzosborn, confounded with an 
avowal so little expected, waa silent for 
a few moments; while Caroline, covered 
with intolerable confusion, durst not 
cast even a momentary glance towards 
him. . i 

After a moment's pause, ^' It can on- 
ly be on kindred excelletice," said Mr, 
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Fitzosborn affectionately, " that my 
Caroline has conferred so rich a gift. 
You love Edward/' 

Caroline was silent: the moment of 
enthusiasm was past, and she remained 
confounded and abashed. 

^^ In a passion so founded/' said Mr. 
Fitzosborn, '^ virtue has nothing to re- 
prove. I have long had my eye on £dr 
ward ; I know how highly he ranks ia 
the estimation of all whose judgment 
has any value. But what says prudrace 
to the matter? Will she allow that you 
shall bestow your thousands on a man 
who has nothing but his industry to give 
in re turn?" 

" I entreat you, sir," said Qaroline, in 
an agony of feeling that she had never 
known before; ** I entreat you, sir, let us 
not discuss this matter any farther. It 
is no calculation of prudence — Edward 
— I — indeed, indeed this cannot b» 
thought of." 

'* You would say," returned Mr* Fitz- 
^sborn, " that Edward never sought 
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you, and you draw the conclusion that 
he did not wish to seek you ; but so do 
not I. Had Edward endeavoured to 
win your heart, he had been unworthy 
of it. Would you have him such a cox- 
comb as to believe that his personal 
merit is a counterpoise to yours, and 
your money into the bargain?" 

" Edward is free from all such sel^ 
confidence/' said Caroline: ^' be assured, 
my uncle, that Edward thinks not of 
me« 

'^ I will be assured of that from his 
own mouth,'* said Mr. Fitzosbom, ^' be* 
fore I will believe it. Caroline, I must 
have you married. Perhaps my wishes 

.did not lead me to choose Edward fg^r 
your husband, and for this I may have 
my reasons, perhaps whimsical ones, 
perhaps good ones; but all ought and 
shall give way to so decided a preference 

<^as that which you have avowed. Reli- 
giously and morally speaking, Edward 
is urortbyof you — I take it upon myself 
to bestow you upon him: yet search 
well yoiK hearty and be assured that no 
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vanity, no ambition, no predilection for 
the good things of this world lurks there, 
which will burst forth when this passion 
of love ^las burnt itself out. Now you 
may lawfully choose between a greater 
and a less splendid establishment; but 
your choice once made, all hankering 
after the flesh pots of Egypt will be vice. 
Can you be contented with the modest 
appointment befitting the wife of a 
man who must labour for his daily 
bread, and who ought to be ashamed to 
spend money faster than her husband 
gets it?" 

Mr. FitzOsborn might have spoken for 
ever. Caroline was unable to interrupt 
him. She could have endured the tor-, 
ture of the rack with less anguish than 
his words inflicted. He looked on her 
amazed. '^ Caroline, what now ? Speak ! 
— How? — what? — what is the nature of 
the tnoral contest that so shakes your 
frame?" 

Clasping her hands, and falling upon 
her knees — " No more, my uncle--^no 
more, I beseech you !" said she : ^' no 
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more^ if you would not kill me on the 
spot I cannot marry Edward. I would 
not that you should offer my hand to 
him for a thousand worlds P 

" What am I to think of this unbe- 
coming, this unusual violence?" said 
Mr. Fitzosborn. ** What is it that you 
know of Edward or yourself that can 
justify it?'* 

" Oh, question me no farther, I con- 
jure you," said Caroline, with increasing 
agony : " I have told all I can tell ; all 
I dare to tell — I cannot be Edward's 
wife : yet he is all excellence ; no fault 
attaches to him; but I cannot, I cannot 
be his wife ! '* 

" Nor the wife of any other man 
then," said Mr. Fitzosborn, solemnly: 
" you do not mean it?" 

" No;" returned CaroKne firmly; " my 
hopes, my wishes, are bounded in being 
allowed to pass my life with you, and the 
being able to retain your esteem." 

"I will tell you plainly/' said Mr. 
Fitzosborn, " that this conversation has 
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shaken the foundation on which it 
rested. Withdraw to your own room •— 
compose your spirits — let us both forget, 
if it be possible, what has past.** 
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CHAP. VI. 

« 

.CiMIQi«^NjB wittidiewfrom ti[tc preteMe 
Qftl^r uncle buniiliatfid, jawi half heart- 
1v0k«D. ^* Ob^ ciuel father! " mlmost 
|»roke £c<m Jber )ip», Jbefbre-'abe bad auf- 
JgiCieDjfc loommaod iwer faemelf to cheek 
>Ji^ excla<i)at«iQiii or to jtam her thoughts 
^finm hiQr .eertifkly ito )ker ifaedvBnly Pareiit. 
fi^t >th^ abenK^tioQiwasti^jneDteiy. ^ I 
hs^e /retoidikedio)^ inlegdty — I hav!e per* 
formed my .duty t*T- the secret, just burit- 
inig frqm.my lips, dad notvescppe the/' 
fiaid ehe. ^^ I wiillr nd: repined no/ bank- 
rupi(;;a9 I am in fortune, in iove, in the 
g0Q4 opinion of him whose praise was 
ntost ple^sjant to my soul, I will not re* 
pine. Time with me shall ;ndt outweigh 
eternity!" 

Camline^ tias :she daid tb^se- words, 
wiped witli lier trembKug hand the tear 
from her eyest*. She addressed herself, 
with all the fervenov of uadbiibtiii&r cda- 
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fidencei to the Vindicator of innocence; 
Her mind became calm — she retired 
to bed^ and sunk, erfi long, into a sweet 
and refreshing sleep. She rose not, 
however, in the morning, with that light- 
,nQ^ of spijit< which ^tJlevcertulttty of 
-meeting tbe:^cdtiriteiiflt!ee 6f^^» partial 
^ friend. is 80'>fitlfed; to i)QSto\<^. *' I 'have 
k>6t his esdleem^ftwiever S'^JsaSdi&he; >* yet 
.never did .1 d»erve it more than ^t this 
.rooineiit-t-^letinife'&how hiiifl'by my cheer- 
/fulness that I abii free from: ^fetf-iMsjjro&eh" 
^He will not jiiisfpect.me ofiSit^idied deceit; 
-!wtien he sees that* Ifisxeenl-wy sclf^ per- 
.hap& he may again ies^&rh:ific:''' '-^ '-i^^i 
. ^She spent aiprme tMnevpIonrc,•tbus*el»J*k- 
-vouring^ to arooiieii tibat setise> of self- 
approbatrotk to \i)hidh- ihe h^d eo^jn^tt-'a 
right: ycst when ' she ippi^areiJ b{^foi-e'h$r 
uncle her eyfe siink undei^ his,^ ^ !if ^'^h 
a : criminal- icdnsiciouBness^ atidf to the 
coldness of his morning saliitatiofi she 
could onlytanfiiver with her ti^afs,^ As 
:800n. as b<cea:Xt^t('wkasior<0^^*Mix Fit20S- 
;born retired to* his; library j^ >without, <^^as 
k >Wfts customary with bim to do; at- 
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ranging with her the hours .Ihat they 
were to spend togethdr^ or the manner 
iu which they were to be occupied. 
They met not again till the hour of din- 
ner. The meal passed in unbroken si- 

. lence; and when they adjourned to the 
drawing-room, Mj. FitsioshonVtQok up a 
book, and read tahip)»elf. Caroline was 
in agonies; yet was she reMvfed, if pos- 
sible, not to desert herself 

." Shall I not have the pleasure of 
reading to you to-night, sir?'* said slie, 
in a broken voice. 

. . " You are not able to read aloud/' 

. said Mr. Fitzosborn. 

*' Indeed I am," said Caroline, speak- 
ing with more steadiness; " and if ever 
my services were acceptable to you, I 
am not unworthy that they should be so 
now." 

Mr. Fitzosborn looked at her — " We 
will, however, have no reading to night/' 

. said he. 
• " Let me play to you, sir ;" said 
Caroline. 

^' My mind is not in tune," said her 
uncle. 
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*^ Shall .we look over these drawings 
together ?'' said Caroline. 

^' I cannot see them by candle-light/' 
said Mr. Fitzosborn. 

Caroline snuffed the candles, and 
placed two more upon the table, and 
opened the book of drawings — " If it 
will not hurt your eyes, sir/' she said, 
*^ be so kind as to explain this gem to 
me. 

Mr. Fitzosborn felt obliged to (Com- 
ply ; and Caroline had the art to engage 
his attention from drawing to drawing 
till lie began to relax his brow, and to 
change his monosyllables into coQversa- 
tion. Yet it was evident that " the do- 
mestic ^ty " was not at home, nor the 
heart alive to kindness. Cold and ab- 
sent, his words came slowly from his 
lips; moral maxims or sarcastic obser- 
vations <romposed the whole of his dis* 
coui^se : and after an evening of painful 
effort on the part^of Caroline, and re- 
pulsive austerity on the part of her 
uncle, they parted, with little inclina- 
tioni to rest in either ; yet was the con- 
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sciousness of having lost the favour of 
her best earthly friend less painful to 
Caroline than her supposed derelicttoa 
of virtue was to Mr. Fitzosborn* Sup- 
ported by the sense of rectitude, her 
breast swelling with the consciousness 
of having sacrificed all considerations of 
self to'^a principle of duty, Caroline 
was not, amid$t all the gloom of imputed 
turpitude, without her moments of illu- 
mination, while all was blank and dark 
in the mind of Mr. Fitzosborn. 

Over Caroline's supposed deviation 
from the path of rectitude he mourned 
as over a fallen angel. In vain he wea- 
ried his mind to discover some clew to her 
conduct that did not terminate in of- 
fence. The mystery that attended an 
acknowledged uneasiness; the avowal 
of love for a man whom she yet so stre- 
nuously refused to marry; her willing 
seclusion from the wprld ; and the evi- 
dent reluctance, almost to dread, that 
she evinced to the very thought of 
quitting Henhurst; all seemed to point . 
to som6 particular in her self-govern- 
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merit that WDuld not bear the light. He 
reflected on the company she had kept, 
on the temptations to which she had 
been exposed, and he trembled. 

No one was a truer nomenclator than 
Mr. Fitzosborn when he spoke of vir- 
tue and vice in which he had no share; 
he was unacquainted with, and would 
not have understood, the. modern vo- 
cabulary. He knew not what was meant 
by *' an amiable weakness." He had no 
conception that "an unfortunate pas- 
sion'* explained the premeditated in- 
vasion of the peace and honour of a hus'- 
band, or " indiscretipn " the grossest 
act of unfaithfulness in a wife. He 
knew nothing of " vows which, regis- 
tered in heaven," annulled those regis- 
tered on earth ; of " the union of hearts/' 
that superseded all other union: nor 
could he better understand that seduc-^ 
tion was " gallantry," or murder " a 
point of honour." He did not know that 
"a little derangement" meant bank- 
ruptcy, or " the settling one's affairs '* 
was depriving one's creditors of half their 
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tl^ae. He was not aware that " eandoor *' 
was the toleration 'of every vice; or 
" freedom from prejudice," infidelity. 
Nor were bis principles much more libe- ' 
ral than his kndwledge in the English 
language was extended. He would not 
^How that a young woman who spent the 
nnost part of her time in frivolous amuse- 
ments, or selfish gratifications, was a 
Christian: or that luxurious refinement 
in accommodation, in ornament, iti dress, 
or in food, was consistent with sober- 
mindedness. Nor could he readily ad- 
mil^ that coquetry, dissimulation, or ex- 
travagance, were " youthful follies — 
only freaks of thoughtless youth." With 
him they tainted, and they stampt the 
character. 

With such limited comprehension, 
and such narrow opinions, it was not 
wonderful that Mr. Fitzosborn, adhering 
in his notions to the old boundaries of 
the path of uprightness, should entertain 
some fears that Caroline might have de- ' 
viated.from so narrow a line: what the 
nature of her wanderings might have 
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been he was i at ra. loss even to conjec- 
ture. When he called to mind the purity, 
the simplicity^ the humility of her senti- 
ments, he felt that it was impossible 
that the love of vice; the love of fibe 
world) or the love of self, should dwell 
in her heart. When he considered the 
ingenuousness of her countenance, the 
frankness of heir manners, the correctness 
of her speech, free at once from exag- 
geration and confusion, he found it atv 
surd to suspect her of dissimulation. All 
that she chose to reveal she had revealed 
clearly— ^ even virgin modesty had oot 
misled her, when compelled to speak at 
all, to speak more or less than the truth, 
painful and humiliating as that truth 
must have been. She had asserted her 
innocence; she had even laid claim to 
merit. Was this consistent, in such a 
character as Caroline^ with a sense of 
guilt? Yet guilty in some way she must 
be; there was no other explanation of 
the mystery that she maintained, of the 
agonies that she had suffered. Again' 
and again did Mr. Fitzosbora repwtes* 
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this conclusion ; but again and again it 
returned, and fastened itself so immove- 
ably on his understanding, that no efforts 
of his heart could shake it off. 

Farewell, then, for ever, to the de- 
light that the company and conversation 
of Caroline had imparted I — The illusion 
was destroyed ; this angel of light was 
but like the rest of her fellow mortals ; 
and virtue was but a name — for Caroline 

* 

was not virtuous ! 

** She shall yet continue with me/' 
thought he; ^' the poor thing desires to 
do so — perhaps this is the only place of 
safety for her: yet to see her, to hear 
her, and not dare to love her ! — the task 
will be a hard one." And to love what 
he believed to be contaminated by vice 
or folly, was by Mr. Fitzosborn consider- 
ed as no venial weakness ; yet not to love 
Caroline he found to be impossible; and 
this opposition between his feelings and 
his principles produced for her a very 
grievous effect. When absent from her> 
he thought of her only with the tenderest 
compassion; but the agitation that the 

VOL. !!• E 
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sight of her occasioned, the perpetual 
contest between the pleasure that she 
gave him, and the opinion that he ought 
not to receive pleasure from her, irritated 
his temper; and he treated her by turns 
vith the most chilling coldness and the 
most caustic austerity. Caroline's spi- 
rits almost sunk under such undeserved 
harshness. That it was undeserved was 
her best consolation. She called in aid 
an increased activity in the pursuit of 
all that could inform her understanding, 
or gratify her benevolence. As she was 
now at full liberty to dispose of her time, 
she extended her rambles amongst the 
poor : she often spent whole mornings 
with them, either instructing the chil- 
dren, or allaying the pains of sickness or 
of age. Insensibly she formed a little cir- 
cle of friends and panegyrists around her, 
who pressed upon her observation, and 
covered her with blessings whenever she 
appeared, more especially as she went 
and returned every Sunday to and from 
the place of public worship. 

This increased interest that Caroline 
had excited could not escape the notice 



of Mr. Fitzosborn. He said (me day, 
somewhat peevishly — '^ You are become 
Tery popular, I perceive.** — Caroline 
answered modestly, '^l*be greater lei- 
sure which I now have gives me . more 
time to look to these poor people/' — 
*' But looking alone," said Mr« Fitzos- 
born, ** does not satisfy such admirers as 
these/' — ** Your bounty, sir," returned 
Caroline, ** does all the rest"-~'< And, 
pray, why not your bounty ?r~ have you 
nothing to give ? " — ** I.endeavour," said 
Caroline, in some confusion, '^ to * pro- 
portion my expenditure to- my means/' 
— " It is prudently done," said Mr., Fitz- 
osborn, with a darkened brow. 

These questions, and this observation, 
arose from a suspicion which, amidst i!he 
variety of conjectures that tormented 
Mr. Fitzosborn as to the nature of Ca- 
rbine's turpitude, had lately, stolen into 
his mind : he began to bdiieve that she 
wasmercenary. To this he referred her 
refusal of a poor man^ even ' though he 
was the man phe^ loved : to this he* im- 
puted her ^mer recomnienda^n of 

£ % 
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Edward to hi« favour. The Henhurst 
estate' would have made his hand well 
worthy her acceptance; and to this he 
imputed the warmth of her rejection when 
he was offered to her only as /the fabri- 
cator of his own fortunes. Here too be 
. thought he found the spring of her ear-* 
nest wish to remain shut up from all the 
^World with him. Every attraction, exert- 
ed to please him rose up in judgment 
against her» As his growing favour, .he 
' was persuaded, had generated a hope 
that she would be his heir, so he thought 
he saw her cling to this hope under every 
.presen t > discou ragem en t. 

It is true there were facts which strong* 
ly militated, against such a notion; her 
absolute refusal of Mr. Beaumont, though 
in opposition to his declared wish-r-^ber 
resolute .concealment of the cause of 
heir rejection of Edward, though such 
refusal, and such concealmenti had ma- 
nifestly lost her his esteem — her perfect 
fVeedom from all servility, from all flat- 
tery — he saw her drooping under his 
displeasure; yet she seemjed rather to 
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mourn the loss of a happiness to which 
she had a right, than to supplicate for a 
boon — all spoke the independence, the 
disinterestedness of the mind of Caro- 
line ; yet all was not sufficient to destroy 
the opinion founded on contrary, and, as 
he thought, better grounds. 

The occurrence of daily little circum« 
stances served to confirm him more and 
more in this opinion. He was as minute 
an observer as was her father; and 
though the objects of his observation 
were different, they did not less certainly 
serve with him to stamp the female cha« 
racter. As to the garments that Caro- 
line wore, Mr. Fitzosborn was wholly in- 
different; while there was nothing that 
militated against modesty, neatness, and 
^eanliness, he could not have told 
one hour what she had worn the last; 
but there was scarcely a word, a look, 
from whence he did not draw some con- 
clusion as to her moral character. 

The opportunities for spending money, 
except in charity, did not often occur at 
Henhurst Charity she had almost dis- 
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clainnred, and it theiefore appeared to him 
that she did cot spend money at all. If 
a new work was advertised, or an itine^ 
rant merchant'^offered his goods to sale^ 
Caroline showed no inclination to gra- 
tify either her oWn literary taste, or to 
indulge the humbler fancies of any of 
the domestics:— she seemed neither to 
have wants nor wishes— tl>cre were nd 
signs about her of that readinesd ^f ex^' 
penditure which flows frotti a benevolenrt . 
heart and a full putse. Mr. Fitzosborn 
had no doubt but that she posseslfiKd the' 
one — his conclusion, therefore, that 
she wanted the otheir, was not wholly 
illogical. — *^ Fifteen hundred pounfds a 
year," would he say to himself, " and 
never forget the value of a guineaJ — 
at nineteen too ! " r 

Short of the actual commission of 
crime, no supposed failure in the cha* 
racter of Caroline could have been more 
fatal to her favour with her uncle.— 
" Covetousness," would he say, " if it 
want the activity of vice, is the Smo- 
therer of every virtue,. No, no, I must 
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not be seduced by the lustre of the 
jewel to forget that it is false ! " 

Caroline was not unaware of the in- 
terpretation that the economy to which 
she was compelled would bear ; and 
perhaps the imputation that it brought 
upon her was one of her most severe 
mortifications. But it was not wholly 
by the sense of its injustice that she was 
left to struggle with the pain that it oc- 
casioned. She had still one drop of 
sweet, in her bitter cup — and this was 
the animated praise and the ardent affec- 
tion of Edward. Scarcely a post passed 
without bringing her a letter or a pac- 
ket from him. Sometimes it was a new 
book — sometimes an amusing print — 
sometimes the gossip of the day, or the 
anticipation of public intelligence from 
abroad ; but whatever was the pretence 
for addressing her, or whether he wrote 
shortly or at length, there was always so 
warm a colouring of her virtues thrown 
over his expressions, or so lively an 
image of the sense that he had of them 
impressed on all that he wrote, that Caro- 
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line could no longer hesitate to believe 
that he really loved her. There were, in- 
deed, sometimes words that put it out of 
doubt that he wished her to feel that he 
did so; and if he still drew a veil over 
the sentiments of his heart, it seemed 
done rather from a fear of offending her 
than from any hesitation in himself. 
Caroline imagined that she saw in this 
change of Edward's manner of address- 
ing her the workings of a noble and in- 
genuous mind. His former reserve and 
guarded affection, while fortune made 
her so much his superior, spoke his dis- 
interestedness ; while she saw in his pre- 
sent half-concealed and half-expressed 
passion all the deference that uncer- 
tainty should give, and all the confi- 
dence that a sense of the moderation of 
her character ought to inspire. " Hc^ 
knows," said she exultingly to herself, 
** that if he can win my heart, I shall 
not refuse to share with him the humble 
comiorts that hiS limited property can 
give." That he would not be the heir of 
his uncle she thought that she had al- 
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most a proof, in the manner that, when 
offering her his hand, Mr. Fitzosborn 
had spoken of the deprivations to which 
she must submit in becoming his wife. 
Who this mysterious heir would be, sel- 
dom engaged her thoughts; and when 
it did, she had the candour, which her 
uncle failed of in judging her conduct, 
to believe that all might be as it ought 
to be, though she could not discover 
how. 
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CHAR VIL 

By the consciousness of her own recti- 
tude, by her activity, and above all, it 
must be confessed, by the pleasure re- 
sulting from her new-sprung hope, Ca- 
roline was enabled to endure with forti- 
tude, and with all the cheerfulness that 
he would allow her to manifest, the in- 
creasing displeasure of her uncle. Ill at 
ease with himself, tormented with sus- 
picion, unable to decide between the ap- 
parent excellence of Caroline and her 
supposed imperfection, he continually 
broke the resolution, which he as often 
rene>ved, of treating her with gentleness. 
His regrets for the harshness into which 
he was again and again betrayed, preyed 
upon his mind ; he lost all self-command ; 
and so poignant was his self-reproach 
for this weakness of mind, that he fell 
sicka 

Caroline had seen the approach of dis* 
ease some time before it decidedly de« 
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dared itself, and had endeavoured to 
ward off the blow by every meaiis in her 
power — but in vain. After a restless 
and painful nighty Mr. Fitzosborn found 
himself, one morning, in a high fever. 

Caroline was instantly summoned by 
his alarmed attendants to his apartment; 
and when she approached the bed, she 
was shocked to behold the inflamed 
cheek, and burning eye, which her uncle 
turned towards her. 

" What brings you here, Caroline?" 
said he. 

" I am told you are not well, sir," 
said she, taking his hand : ^^ I am afraid 
it is true — you are too hot." 

^' It may be the forerunner of being 
too cold," returned Mr. Fitzosborn. 
" But leave me, Caroline; the sight of 
you agitates me." 

" Nw^ry^ said Caroline fervently, 
" will I leave you — never will I suffer 
another tol*perform those services that I 
can render you. Forgive me, my dear 
uncle—* while I know ths^t Iwght to be 
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as dear to you as I have been^ I will act 
as if I were^^ 

'* Strange !" said Mr. Fitzosborn. 

** My dearest uncle," said Caroline, 
" let all thoughts of what I am be sus- 
pended. Nbw there is but one care : let 
me see you restored to health, and ba- 
nish me from your presence for ever." 

" You treat me like an infant," said 
Mr. Fitzosborn. 

" The sick are infants," returned 
Caroline, gffylyi " and must be go- 
verned. Now you shall see how well I 
can rule." 

Mr. Fitzosborn, takqn unawares by 
the tone of playful tyranny that Caroline 
assumed, was not able to make any far- 
ther opposition. He suffered her to give 
orders for a physician ; he submitted to 
the regulations that she made in bis 
chamber ; accepted from her hand the 
slight febrifuge that she bad prepared; 
and followed her, in spite of himself, 
with a look of ineffable delight — as she 
did aU this, with the calmness of reason 
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which sees what is best, and with the 
assiduity of affection which delights in 
administering it. The access of the 
fever was violent. The physician ex- 
pressed some alarm for his patient, and 
enjoined the most perfect quiet and most 
watchful attention. Caroline undertook 
to enforce the one, and to perform the 
other. She watched by the sick bed 
night and day, gave all the medicines 
with her own hand, and preserved so en- 
tire a command over her uncle as sur- 
prised the attendants, and inspired an 
equal obedience on their part. The plea- 
sure that Mr. Fitzosborn, even against 
his will, received from the well directed 
and unwearied cares of Caroline, contri- 
buted more to his amendment than all 
the skill of the physician. A few days 
saw him convalescent, and a few more 
enabled him to leave his room. As Mr. 
Fitzosborn returned to health, Caroline 
resumed the respectful deference of hum- 
ble duty, and her uncle relapsed into 
his silence and his thoughtfulness ; but 
all harshness had disappeared. If his 
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words were not tender, his voice was the 
voice of affection. " Child !'* ^* my dear f 
sometimes escaped him ; and she per- 
ceived that, as he looked at her, the tear 
would often rise to his eye, and trickle 
down his cheek. She would then ven- 
ture to take his hand, and press it to her 
heart, nor did he repulse her; but gently 
pulling away his hand^ he would sigh, 
and turn from her. A week had now 
passed, and no further step was taken 
towards reconciliation or confidence on 
either side ; when one morning, instead 
of withdrawing as usual to his library, 
he remained in the breakfast-room, and 
addressing Caroline, he said, " I can no 
longer endure the terms that we are 
upon : if you will not give me your con- 
fidence, I will give you mine. The obli- 
gations that I have lately received from 
your hands, from whatever motive they 
sprung, have bound me to you in bonds 
of gratitude that never can be broken. I 
wHl confess, also, that I love you with a 
warmth and tenderness that my -reason 
condemns : for, in spite of my bbliga- 
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tions^ in spite of my afFections, you have 
lost my esteem. What you have so lately 
d6ne for me has in no degree elucidated 
the mystery of your past conduct, nor 
reconciled its inconsistencies. This mys* 
tery, this inconsistency, must rise from 
some taint, some radical imperfection in 
your character, which though I cannot 
discover, I cannot donfot. Although the 
fascination of your manners, your appa* 
rent regard for me, still keep their hold 
of my affections, yet they are not able to 
blind me to the errors of your conduct. 
I cafn ill support the uneasiness that such 
a contrariety of feeling gives rise to, and 
it MTouid be easier to part with you al- 
together. But I will not throw you 
back tipon the world, there perhaps to 
consummate the destruction of the fair- 
est pfromise of human exceflcnce ever 
given. My house shall be your asylum 
while you wish it to be so; but I must 
deal plainly with you, that no ill-founded 
notion as to the effect of my so openly 
avoWed'^and 1 fear so ill-placed a parti- 
ality may nourish -expectations that must 
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end in disappointment When you know 
unequivocally what you have to look to 
from me, you may probably be the more , 
ready to accept of the degree of happi- 
ness that is in your power. That Ed- 
ward, whose hand you have refused, pro- 
fessing to love him, that Edward is to 
be my heir. Some months have now 
passed since I caused him so far to un- . 
derstand my intentions as to let him 
know that it depended upon himself 
whether or no he was to be the future 
master of Henhurst. He received this 
information under the seal of the most 
sacred secrecy, the most solemn annuncia- 
tion, that if he suffered the secret to es- 
cape, either by design or inadvertency, 
the prize would be lost. He has con- 
ducted himself under this trial to my 
perfect satisfaction. His diligence in 
his profession, the sobriety of his habits^ 
have remained the same since he had a 
reasonable hope of being sometime mas- 
ter of fifteen thousand pounds per an- 
num, as when he believed that his daily 
bread depended upon his daily industry* 
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I mean now to try him as the acknow* 
ledged heir of all that I am worth. I 
intend to expose him to the servility of 
dependants^ the flattery of expectants — 
to put into his bands the dangerous al- 
ternative of using or misusing wealth. 
I mean to establish him in this house as 
ray sonT 

The various emotions to which this 
speech gave rise in the breast of Caro- 
line, were all in the eyes of her uncle 
unfavourable to her character. He saw 
the paleness which spread itself over her 
cheek, when he declared that she had 
lost his esteem, suddenly change to the 
varied colour, as he thought it, of offend- 
ed pride as he proceeded to account for 
the plainness of his dealing; and again 
the glow give way to a death- 1 ike hue, as 
he informed her that Edward was to be 
his heir. In each successive emotion he 
saw but one feeling, and that feeling 
avarice; while in her inability to speak, 
occasioned by the variety of emotion 
with which she was assailed, he recog- 
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nised but the suUenness of disappoiated 
ambition. After a moment's pause, 
which had been paased in a severe scru- 
tiny of Caroline's countenance, Mr. 
Fitzosborn resumed — " As it is impos- 
sible that I can understand what passes in 
a heart so inexplicable as yours, I cannot 
guess whether the residing in the same 
house with* £d ward will be painful or 
pleasant to you : if the former, you will 
be at liberty to depart— if the J[atter, 
the apartment and the accommodation 
which you have had hitherto, shall be 
yours." 

Caroline could now speak — ^and throw- 
ing herself at her uncles feet, " Oh, 
my uncle! my kind, my cruel, my mis- 
taken uncle! let me but remain under 
your roof! — 1 ask no more. My safety, 
my happiness, my all of existence below 
is here !" 

*^ And can you bear to see another iSll 
the place which you have so long held? 
Can you bear to see the homage, the re- 
spect that has so long awaited you as the 
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supposed beiresa of Henhurst, Uaosferred 
to the man whom you have refused for 
your husbaad ?" 

^^ Ob, tcKture me not !'" said Caroline : 
^' were I mistress of the universei I 
would give it to Edward !" ^ 

** Astonishing !" said her uncle : ** you 
would then give him every thing but 
yourself?'' 

'^ Oh, question me not!" said Caro- 
line : Si it is not for me to clear up this 
mystery ; Edward perhaps may." 

" We will then refer it to Edward^'' 
said Mr. Fit2osborn, feeliikg at. the same . 
moment an intolerable weight taken off 
his spirits. *^ If Caroline dare refer her 
conduct to Edward/' thought he, '^ that 
conduct cannot be very culpable/' But 
suspicion that Edward as his heir, and 
Edward as a poor practiticmer of the law, 
weighed differently in the estimation of 
Caroline, repressed his pleasure, and still 
kept the balance against her. 

Mr. Fttzosborn retired, for the purpose 
of making the communication of his in^ 
tentions to Edward ; and Caroline with- 
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drew to her own room, there to* stiH the 
tumult of feeling that so unlooked-4br 
an occurrence had occasioned. 

Caroline, confident in the love of Ed- 
ward, could not fear but that he would 
seek her as soon as he bad power to do 
so. Nay, she thought she now saw, 
in the intimation that he bad already 
received of his uncle's intended fa- 
vour, the origin of that increased 
openness of affection which he had ma- 
nifested towards her, and the thought 
endeared him to her ; nor couid she 
scruple, portionless as she was, to give 
herself to him, who would now have 
sufficient to supply all deficiencies, on 
her part. To him she thought she 
might safely refer whether her loss 
of fortune should be revealed or kept 
secret from her uncle. She knew the 
respect he would have for the delicacy 
of her feehngs towards her parent ; 
but ill contemplatiug him as the guide 
and controller of her future life, she 
felt that he alone ought to deter- 
mine with how much or how little 
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mystery as to her past conduct he 
would acicept. hjer as his wife. She 
had no .appr^hctision but that her un- 
cle would look with pleasure on the 
union of two people, of whom he pro- 
fessed to love the one, and to esteem 
the other. In a pecuniary light she 
knew he would regard the loss of her 
fortune as dust upon the balance; and 
as she imaged to herself the happy fu- 
ture that all these reflexions gave to 
her prospects, she forgot the interven- 
ing present, wherein she still remained 
an object of suspicion to her uncle, and 
from whence might spring the disap- 
pointment of all her hopes. Her bright- 
ened eye, and glowing cheek, told tales 
to Mr. Fitzosborn which did not increase 
her credit with him ; while he read in 
them rather the triumph of mercenary 
ambition than the modest hopes of dis- 
interested love. 

" That girl,*' said he to himself, 
" now believes herself in possession of 
all her wishes. She trusts to the power 
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of her charms to bend both Edward and 
myself to her will : but she shall nol be 
gratified ; Edward shall not have a mer- 
cenary wife/* 
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CHAP. VIIL 

After a night passed in visions of the 
roost perfect human happiness, Caroline 
rose to meet her uncle in the chapel. 
She was alarmed with the alteration that 
had taken place in his countenance from 
the night before. It was impressed not 
only by the lines of grief, but horror. 
He greeted her, however, kindly, per- 
formed his devotions with more than 
usual fervour, and suffered her to give 
him her arm, as they went to the break- 
fast-room. She perceived that he trem- 
bled, and that her support was necessary 
to him. She took hold of his hand. 
" Arc you not well ?" said she. 

" Oh, Caroline !" returned he, ** what 
are all human hopes ?-^ what is all hu- 
man virtue?" 

Caroline knew not whether the apo6- 
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trophe was addressed to hen She seated 
her trembling charge, and taking her 
place by his side, " My dearest sir," said 
she, '^ what has happened thus to dis- 
cbmpose you ?" 

" Edward," said he, clasping his hands 
together, " Edward is a villain!" 

" Impossible!" >iiid Caroline: " I will 
stake my liie on his integrity." 

" And lose it !" returned Mr. Fitzos- 
born. '• He has seduced the daughter of 
Lord Evelyn — he has secreted her — ^and 
being called to account by her brother, 
he refused to nieet him^ and bears the 
name of coward !" 

^^ Some enemy has slandered him to 
you, sir," said Caroline : '^ some base 
heart, that envies the favour which you 
meant to show him, has calumniated 
him. A seducer! — ^a coward! Oh, no, no! 
Edward knows no fear but that of doing 
wrong !" 

" Would to God I could think so !" 
replied Mr. Fitzosborn. " Read this." — 
He gave into Caroline'is bands a letter. 
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She took it trembling— she read it— and 
happiness and hope seemed fled far ever* 
These were the contents. 

" My dear old friendi — if it were pos- 
sible to conceal from you such a story 
as I have to tell| sacred as I hold the 
promise I have given you, and jealous as 
I am of my own integrity, I would yet 
keep it from your knowledge for ever. 
Hitherto with what pleasure have I per- 
formed the task you gave me, bf watch* 
ing over the conduct of yoyr nephew!— 
how have I exulted in his growing vir- 
tues, and boasted of the stability of his 
principles ! No objection to be made to 
him, but a little singularity. But it is 
now for him to reconcile seduction an4 
cowardice with virtue and magnanimity ! 
The tale is told in few words : Edward 
has seduced and taken away the second 
daughter of Lord Evelyn, and, on being 
called to answer for his conduct by her 
brother, has refused to fight ! In a good 
cause I know you would haye admired 
this part of the business ; and there is 

VOL. II. F 
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something,! niusfconfess, in thecircum* 
stances of so unpardonable a refusal, that, 
even bow, may not wholly disagree with 
some of those odd and out of the way 
notions that I know you hold. Thus it 
has been told to me: — On the young 
lady's absence various conjectures arose; 
for, it seems, so cunningly had she and 
your precious nephew managed their 
affairs, that not one of her relations sus- 
pected any connexion between them. 
Edward, it is true, visited at the house 
familiarly enough, and was there receiv- 
ed with every distinction that was due to 
his character and merit, and the stock 
from whence he sprung; but no appa- 
rent intimacy subsisted between him and 
the lady. The lady's maid had disap* 
peared as well as herself. There were for 
some days no traces to be found as to' 
whencre she had withdrawn, or at whose 
suggestion. A younger sister, a girl of 
twelve years old, at length recollected, 
that the evening before she disappeared 
she had seen her in earnest conversation 
with your nephew, and that, when they 
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parted/ she had heard him ny^ * I will 
not fail you.' Faint as were the hopes 
that could be fastened on such a circum- 
stance, and improbable as tlfe weH-reput- 
ed integrity of Edward made any suppo- 
sition which attached villany to him, 
yet despair of better informationrinduced' 
Mr. Evelyn to wait upbri your nephew.' 
He faasa manly spirit, and knows how to 
go directly to the point with equal clear-*' 
aess and decorum. • ^ 

'^ ' I am come/ said he to Edward, 
^ to ask jroU) on the word of a man of 
honour, whether you know any thing of 
my sister?' 

" * Under such an adjuration/ replied 
Edward, ' I can make you only one an- 
swer. I do.* 

^^ ^ H^iiyeiis and earth !' exk:laimed Mk. 
Evelyn, ^ are you then a villain ?* . 
. ^ ^ -I am no villain,' said Edwardv 

" f 'Aae you married ? ' . . ; . 

\ •^; ' Xben yott Artf a villain/ / 

" * Forbear to speak a word/ said 

F 3 
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Mwv^, * tbfcb i$, ill beftla yj9M to uie, 

" * 3p(»kr-ol«r yourself-T-teU io« all/ 

• V ^4?j^Ji5^t I cw t€U you I wHl. I 
knaw thi? pJwj^ wbere your aiisier hto 
withdvawo ; I k^pw her motive fc* 
vithdrawiag.: but there is pp power 
that s|)aU extort from me t\m htteVi Vk^t 
any but a kgul one ilihftt ^aU nrnk^ one 
diaolosfe the former/ :  

"'Then must your, life pay the fo^^ 
fiktt of your sildQce* I wiU jsexni 4 friend 
to^ you who will «e(ttlo ^fy^ety; prdi- 
inioiury/ 

" * Stay/ said Edward. * Mr. Evoljm^ 
I wi|L abi fight' 

'' ' Not figbt^ Fit^osborn ! You are no 
coward. How is this?* 
; '' ' You know I w^in vot light/ said 
Edward { * you have often heart! m<e de<* 
clare ray triind:ufK)u thJat-sobjeoU ^I need 
not enter into niy^'jeaaoos ; 4Key are 
registered in a court from wheooi there 
is no appeal Man Lx^^ n/^ .ftkr, God 
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And shall a oantitig methodist 
fob my sister of her honour, and shall I 
not have it in my ^ow^r to avenge the 
insultF ' '' *' 

•*  1 nm rea^y/ Vetuvtied Edward, * to 
ackn^MTlidge that the' mftrests that we 
have td discuss ^re of the highest nature. 
<The blessings oftittieatid'etcfhity hang 
ira the iSsfte of our- disprmte. I know that 
th6 stffectfbns, atidevenf the passioils/are 
«o be taken ?nto the coh^ideration cyP<h6 
question; but neither the one libi- ilife 
othfer must dtJ^t^xx. ^^ Whatever injury 
'I toay Be supposed tb have done, the 
i*e|>aration lies not in reVenge, Nor can 
you'ttiote innocently seek the gratifica- 
tion of that impulse of the mind than 1 
that of a less sanguinary passion. Would 
you, in the very act bf punishing my 
gnilt, be guiFty yourself? — would you 
desire that I should be doubly guilty ? 
The questiorf between us is not life, is 
riot honour, but' crime! — ^and dare we, 
while we befie^ a^iGod and an bereafter, 
knowingly, ' pffeiheditately^ take upon 
conscience the ha2afd-6f crime?' 



'* ^P€iicey^catiUDg.hypocrite!^ peace ' 
returnie4.M^ Evj^Iyn^ ' \ SbaJl.tb^iirian 
.who 'has bf5trayft(ici*h^,4fQf>fijdep«i,ofra 
trusting womaa talk of conscience?;':' 

'' * I ^tn PQJ4W?)) »w';.s^id ifldivard ; 
* yqqf sifter wiil; t4^1i:yfljir jthat)!'*©' not. 
But while I a^y^n ^/^ear, ;guiUy, in ymt 
eyes, I conf^&sj^j^t^yoii bay^e.^a Tpg\\^ itp 
look for reparation .at piy -jk^iajd^,;ja#4 
any >ppsjsjjbl& r^para^ipnn that rd^f^^ 90t 
involve the interests of etfrnity, I am 
willing to make; v J?i .u^. 

'^ 'Shall the bauc};of\iny sistjsr re^>yard 
seduction?' $aid ]Mr.| Evje^yo. * N9, /sif, 
I have a rigjit to xChcrose my reparj^tiot)* 
aud n\y rejxaratiQn shall not be jro^frr rer 
ward. You mu&t meet me/ . 

*' ^ Not as an enemy. I will inge^ 
nuously confess I (fare not.' 

** ' Then live tlie infapiy of all who 
once called you friend,' sajd.Mr. Evelyn, 
raising at the same time b^Si Hand. 

*' Edward recoiled a few steps. * For- 
bear!' said he:. ; dii^race iiot yourself 
and me., Thpu^;^ ^ }y|^^; ^^P cpmmit 
offence, I will r?pel ijUH^X-' 
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You are below my notice/ said 
Mr. Evelyn, and instantly withdrew. 

'^ These particulars are related by Mr. 
Evelyn, who acknowledges that Edward 
over-awed him; thai never before had 
he felt how little was revenge; and that 
never did guilt, the complicated guilt of 
seduction and cowardice, appear so like 
dignified innocence, and even virtue. 
For who can doubt that Edward is guil- 
ty? — Yet he walks about with an erect 
air, with a serious, but not dejected 
countenance ; and though shunned by 
most, is still received by others. But 
what astonishes the world more than any 
other circumstance, is the friendship that 
this affair seems to have given birth 
to between Edward and Mr. Beaumont 
Only slightly known to each other be* 
fore, they are now scarcely ever asunder. 
In all companies Mr. Beaumont is the 
defender of Edward's fame. He main- 
tains that, in a Christian country, it is a 
shame that there should be found advo- 
cates for revenge and murder ; that the 
first movement that stimulates to duel- 
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ling is a principle that includes within 
itself the reprobation of our God; and 
that the man who acts up to the princi- 
ples of Christianity, calls for the sup- 
port aad countenance of all who profess 
themselves Christians. ' I do not hear 
Mr. Fttzosborn stigipatized/ says he, 
^ because he is supposed to have betray- 
ed the virtue of a too ea^y female — -that 
matter is left to be settled between bim 
and his conscience, no door is shut against 
him upon that account; but he is dis- 
graced because he has refused to aggra- 
vate his guilt by hazarding his own life, 
and that of a feUow-<;reature. You say 
this is cowardice. Were it so, physical 
cowardice is no moral taint. Shall he 
be banished from society rather for a 
fault in his nf^rves than in his heart? 
But can we believe that the man who 
has ti\l this moment exercised every 
manly, ^very noble quality, can be a 
/coward to his fellow man ? Tb his God 
he professes that he is, and we ought to 
value him the more for such fear ; were 
it universal, the golden age would be 
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restored. We necif m thtt case look Wf 
farther than thid tkrth we tre4d for all 
thfti bleSsidriess 6f Heivcn. No,' addi 
fife with warmth, * I rtfverie the man who- 
prefers the laws of his coiintty, smd the 
laws of his God, to those of that fanci- 
ftil and Proteus-lJke phantom ' yclepcd 
honour. Mr. Fit^aborn knows the price 
which he pays for the choice he makes; 
and herj? we have as much reason to 
idmrre his superior skill in calculation, 
as the greatness of mind shown in his 
decision. It is mortal infamy rather 
than immortal crime that he has chosen ; 
and who will say that he has liot chosen 
well?' When it is urged againsrt such 
I'casoning, that the man who' has been 
guilty of seduction cannot. refuse a duel 
upon principle: ' 

** Mr. Beaumont replied, * That case is 
hot before us : a moment of frarlty does 
tiot imply the guilf bf seduction.'' Why 
should we hot Ije'aS-Teidy io BeHcvfe that 
behasttotbe^ tffift giiiity; because he 
pefiiscfs 'to* fig1it% ^dlicfl ^oih a religious 
^Hftilplc, ' za to 'd6ri<kiid^^thii he cannot 
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act frcHPn ii^A^^a prjfxqplft^^l^tiriiuse^h^ has 
b^n thifs. S^^^-^yhul^ iJlj!in)possili>l^the- 
cause a.iBan })a% bqep ]iy.rong in puje; par- 
ticular, th^t^ be sl^opld not be right .ii^ 
any ? jU;tth9$p^yhqiwi]l». withdraw/their 
favqiir-fram ^^ F)t^osbioi:Q\ on: account 
of his . cpn^ji^^^on with; .M}^ Pvelyii, 
thei:e wiU bp nothingfto <^jpct to tjiiero ; 
but let.not those.)vb^ prqfpa^ evcjn.to be^ 
lieve only the pioj-s^l part of the, Qosp^ 
brand him wiith itgfipmjny be^^se h^ bjEt^^ 
obeyed the prepepts ?f it.', . . ,'\ i,,, 
^/ I know nptj my dear sir^ which ^ide 
of the argiimept. you will |ake: for. my 
part I ?ti9lf to my aid .notions — ^^I am too 
old to icbange. < £d ward in. my mind wa^ 
a noble boy ; he is now a poltroon, who 
dare not defend themischief he has dared 
to do.* Ail that Mr. Beaumont say$ is^ 
trup, there i« no denying ^t^i We f^d of 
such thiiijgshi ourj^bl^Si aiyd hear tjbenx 
from our pulpits J l^pt,tl^en if we are ^q 
live in thif wqrld; )Y^.j:9Ust.i^Q a^ t^eiworld 
does. Ixnposwbili^e^j^ftn^qt ,bfi^f quir^^ 
of us. . Bettef nof; h^ijp.tl^rf jiv;^ Wi^aqjy.i 
There are.ca^^ig;^^!^^ we i|^ 
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the world to come/ .and, where we caii- 
not plead obedience, appeal to mercy. 
I know all this will make you ai^ry ; but 
I know, notwithstanding, that it will vex 
ybu td the heart to have your boy a 
coward. You cannot make a coward your 
heir, and he might have known this; and 
yet at the very moment when all his 
hopes were on the point of being realized, 
thns with bis own hand to dash the 
goldeu cup to the ground ! No great 
proof this of his skill in calculation. The 
boy is a fool, if he is not a coward.- I 
would rather he had run away with 
twenty misses than have refused to give 
the man he has offended the satisfaction 
of a gentleman — and there is an end of 
the matter. 

'' I know no more concerning this I i 
bu&iqess but that the yoiiog lady, I find, 
acquits Edward on the 'pomt of seduction^ 
She refuses to return to her family, or 
to inform them where she is. The family 
make no farther attempts to recover her, 
so that Edward will have this modern 
Eloisa on bis hands, which, perhaps, they 
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thiak is no inadequate punishment for 
his offences. 

** It grieves me to send you such ill 
newSy my old friend. It shows how vain 
are all human cares. You, with all your 
particularities, and your determiaation 
thatyoiir money should only go to meritt 
are not likely to be better off than those 
who let things go on the usual course : 
yet lay not your disappointment too 
much to heart. Look around you: a 
worthy heir perhaps may yet be found, 
and I trust there are many years yet to 
f^9fi» before an heir is wanted. 
' '* I am ever yoiirs, 

" William Beavqbamb.'' 

m • 

The style of this letter ill accorded 
with the emotions that it excited, both 
iii Ca^olibel ^tnd her unde. The tatter 
i4 had struck' with horror, aod/the former 
it now oven«helmed with grief. Having 
read it, she. returned it to lier nnclo 
ytrithout speaking. . 

:. i** Will you still stake jrour life on the 
integrity of Edward ? '" interrogated he. 
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^' Does be koow ao fear but that of do- 
ing wroBg ? " 

** You have read, sir," returned Caro- 
line^ ^* what Mr. Beaucbamp saya. You 
would not have Edward a duelltatF* 

"No," said Mr. Fiteosbprn; " had he 
been so, I should equally havt aban- 
doned him : but I would not have him a 
coward." i 

** He is no coward," said CaiTdline; 
^^ he has dared but tx>o greatly: yet I 
thank God that he has not pushed hib 
daring to the extremest point, that he 
has not added murder to -*-~." She 
3topt. . / . ' 

" Do you believe that he is wkbheld 
by principle from meeting Mr. Evelyn r'^ 

'* Most unfeigoedly I do," nefaurned 
Caroline : ** and why should it not be so ? 
Does one error imply a geikeral derelict 
tion of virtue? Slighter motivee have 
been held no uneaanly cause force&ising 
a challenge: why should tlie greatest 
to wliich the human mind; can bend, 
draw on the imputation of.oowaodioe? — 
Is a tendernesn ior A irsartbkss i^ioinau a 
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more hoaourable stimulus from which 
to brave the censures of the world than 
the interests of an immortal soul ? Shall 
we applaud id the one case, atid i[;ondenm 
in the -other ?" - / .. 

* *^ '* Has hfe then/' said Mr. Fitzosbbm, 
-^^ lost no aicrjt in your 'eyes by refusing 
'a^cballe«ige?'*J 

"Lost!" repeated Caroline: '*Oh, if 
rthait werie all, my heart would rejoice at 
teuth'aiproof of the solid foundation of 
iiis excellence!" 

" Ekcellence T repeated Mr. Fitzos- 
born, contemptuously. 

" My dearest uncle," said Caroline) 
A'' let us bound our censures to what is 
really wrong. Let not you and me be less 
cbaritablei lesscandid^ than a stranger.*' 

" You know not what interest you 
are thus pleading against/' said Mr. 
Fitzosborn. 

^' 1 am pleading the interest of ju9* 
tice,^ said Caroline. 
: '^ And the int^ests of a rival/' said 
Mr. Fitzosborn. 

Caroline drooped her bead, [^ I had 
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never apy claini upon Edward/' said she; 
faintly, " aud" .W<W^ I. never can have 
aiiy. L^t not my weakness n^ake any 
part of the que3tioji." 
. ** Would you have, nie give my pro-? 
party to the seducer of innocence?'" 

'* I would have yow, sir/' said Caro* 
line, witha voice scarcely articulate, ''e^r 
amine t^e ip^Uer with; all tbei,eal|tiness 
and candourr^of wWch ryq^n^rejsfo; CApjar 
ble.; aftd tfee^*! MiouWliayieyoujlp.wMt; 
is right and good in ypur .own.eyss^ .f^r 
that will be right and good in^fact.''/ . 
. *' What is there to examine? You 
see Edward does not deny the charge of 
'seduction/' 

^* Not of attachment," said the agi- 
tated Caroline, " but surely of seduc«; 
tion." 

. '^ Audi do you admit the extenuat;ing 
plea of a \ moment of frailty?' — Haa 
vice with you two names ?" 

." Oh, no!" said Caroline, but in a 
v^uce tb^t sG^arcely, reached her uqicle'r 

•* Would ydu have me encourage him 
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to marry the girl ? ^ W^uld fO\x ha\re xf\e 
reward Ynm for so dtmg ? '^ 

*^ I would have Ed^^ard perform all 
that he has promised^'^ said th^ dmost 
exhausted Caroiitie; ^^ and I would have 

r 

your kiodne^Si my dear unde, render hr4 
return to the path of rtOtStude a^ easy as 
in justice it ought to be." 

** Thou art a perpetual enigma !*' re- 
tuwed her -iindle : ** you refuse the maa 
y^oii love for tioconi^elVabte motive but 
what must d^ljgrace you ; and you plead 
in favour of tho^ii who stand at once be* 
tween the gratification of your love and 
the advancement of vour fortune. What * 
am I to think of such inconsistencies ?*' 

" As favourably as you can," said Ca» 
roltne. It was all that she cou^d say. 
Her voice here failed her, and she sat 
with her head rested oa the Mm of the 
sofe, in all the' agOny of suppressed 
emotion. 

 • * • • • 

" How strange is^ all this ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Fitzosbom, **^ Caroline, look np ; 
give vent to your tears. You terrify 
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" Oh, my uncle!" said Caroline, burst- 
ing at length into tears, ** forgive my 
weakness; or rather think not ef me. 
I have no incurable wound — I have no 
guilty steps to retrace : — but Edward — 
oh, let us think of some balm for bim! 
— some soothing for a mind, dow, I 
fear, torn by all the agony of self^accu- 
sation : let him not be driven' to despair ! 
Do not, do not, my ()c&r6it uncle; cast 
him wholly from your favour ! ** 

" Would you have me apply to bIm ?" 
said Mr. Fitzosbom ; *^ or do you sup* 
pose that be will dare to apply to meP" 

** Harden not your hei^rt agaiiist liim," 
said Caroline, *^ and there may still be a 
happy future." 

*^ No, Caroline, that is impossible: but 
withdraw. We equally want to be alone : 
each has much to regulate within. We 
will meet at dinner, and shall then be 
better able to determine what can, what 
ought to be done.'* 
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CHAP. IX. 

r 

The command to withdraw was truly 
welcome to Caroline : she hoped/ in the 
stillness of her own apartment, to subdue 
the tumult within, and to reconcile her 
thoughts to this sudden overthrow of 
her new-born hopes. She found, how- 
ever, that fresh cause for emotion awaited 
her even in the asylum wheriC she had 
hoped to regain her composure. A ' let- 
ter from Edward lay upon her table. 
She broke it open with the greatest im- 
patience, and read it with an eagerness 
as though life itself had depended upon its 
contents. Yet having read it, she scarce- 
ly knew whether she were more or less 
miserable than before. Thus Edward 
bad written. 

"You will hear that the man who has 
the honour to bear the same name with 
yourself, and who boasts of deriving his 
original from the same stock ; whom you 
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di3tingui&hed by your frieDd^tiip, and 
w 1^9., wished to be thpught emu'Vi^us of 
yctij^^viUues, is stigmatized as the^ se- 
duqqr of ^noc^nce^ and degraded as a 
9pw^^i;d! .In .the sacrifice Uiat I have 
iBade of all my worldly prospects, of all 
that ^ladd^i^ life, and all t|iat digair 
£es k,^I.|g^p scarcely, hope that .your 
good (}{)i^|o9^ ,,W^^^ valued than any 
other blessifjg oq this side Heaven, will 
not be; included.. I can scarcely ask 
from your ^andour.the belief that the 
sacrlfip^ has been made to principle: for 
what worthy pr,jnQipIp|caQ \!^ supposed to 
actuate the mail w.hp 13 qomp^lled to own 
that he has removed a daughter from the 
pro^eption of h/er^parf/^g^rand still re- 
tains her in a mysiteiious retii[6nient? 
To assert innocence under,, such circum* 
stances involves^ an absurdity which 
might revolt even folly itself, and appear 
a hardened effrontery that no candour 
can pardon. Yet , I make this asser- 
tion, and appeal to the Knpwer of all 
secrets for the truth of it. I am per- 
suaded that your heart will be mqst reacjy 
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to beiieve me ; atrd if your understand- 
ing refuse to assent, I cantiot eomplain. 
Not to have entered my protect' agMn^t 
the imputations under Vhiclr T labodi-, 
would" have been to have aCquiesd^^^ lA 
their justice. Having^dohe this, I dare 
pfesunte nofarthier, ^(>f all seicret guilt 
J, am innocent; of thatwHfcli^S'befbffe 
tlie public that puHici must judgi?^ and I 
must bend to the awafdJ ^li lakihg^ the 
part w'hich 1 have done;^^! vras'^wate tjf 
the magnitude of the 'Hafkrd ;' nfar must 
T now fchfirik frorn the'cbhSe^utirce/-^ 
Heaven, guard ind blfeiss' the IdyfeHest of 
its creature* IP^re Well !*^'^ 

■0 

Tliere was n6tft?n^iifi+n is letter calcu- 
lated to lesBefi thi* piatjgs thiii Mr: Beau- 
champ's had inflicted. She Scarcely knew 
to what the^'ifi'nocericd- which Edward 
so strongly asserted could apply. Of 
premeditated "OT^ fcotiiplfcated baseness 
Bhe never for ^ trioAieh-t had thought him 
giiilty ;'* ^nd his r^i^il to-^t Mr. Eve- 
lyn* a hostile meetiiTg had her ftillest ap- 
jirbbation. But the fact of secreting a 
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woman of reputatioufron) ^e knowledge 
of her family: e&tablisjief) the. c^rtaijitj, 
of a coane:yrioB, whicl:^ it.ws^.spaix^y, 
po9sibile could coq^st with mooceoce.. 
Yet he wrot? not Ulfea^h^ppylpvier ; nor 
could so degrading an attachmci^t ^ee 
with the many nuE^i^s of the ardent but 
delicate love which hia l^te commuqi* 
cation with Caroline boxe. S^ was lo$t 

4 

in conjecture ; but on every 3ide she saw 
the destruction of her own hopes^ and^ 
as she feared, the rectitude as well ai the 
happiness of Edward. To preserve this 
rectitude, and to re-establish his happi- 
aess, she now resolved to make her most 
earnest care; and she persuaded herself 
that she had still sul9Scient interest with 
her uncle to induce him to contribute 
his utmost to both. Caroline showed 
Edward's letter to Mr. Fitzosborn; she 
pointed out his strong asseverations of in- 
nocence with respect to the la4y : *' and if 
^e is iqnocent thercy said the geQcrous 
pleader, ^^ liiaw meritorious, is the rest of 
his condpct! We must not condema 
him unheard. At this very moment. 
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perhaps, he is teadirtg your letter, my 
diear unde/ which trails him hear you; 
whfiKtelK him that he is 16 he establish-* 
ed in this hoifse as youf son. Alas ! with: 
what bitterness oF regret ^TTiust he now 
think of your intended kiridtiessi iladit 
been announced a Httie, a very littld 
sooner, who knows T>tit it might have 
saved us all from this sad catastrophe? 
Edward could - then hive asked fr6m' 
Lord Evelyn the hand of his daughter, 
and all this evil might have been spared; 
Is it not possible to* repair it? Is it n6t 
possible to restore the' lady to her re-" 
putation, and Edward to his peace of 
mind!" 

" Not as the inheritor of Henhurst -^ 
not as an' inmate of this house, shall the 
degraded wife of Edward tread in the 
footsteps of my virtuous mother ! " 

" You do not knffw. that this lady is 
not virtuous,'* said Caroline. *' If Ed- 
ward is innocent, so is she: their guilt 
or their innocence must 'Stand or fall to- 
gether. If you were to hear- whiat^ Ed- 
ward has to say — 
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** I know that she is indiscreet/' in* 
terrupted Mr. Fitzosborn, ^' and indts^ 
cretion in a woman is vice. They have 
not our passions to plead; they are 
hedged round with so many safeguards, 
that no danger can approach them, ex- 
cept they meet it half way ; and if she. 
did not meet it more than halfway, what 
then is Edward P** 

Caroline but too painfully felt the in- 
ference, but she did not therefore give 
up the cause, t* I mean not to plead for 
vice," said she, *^ nor can 1 speak of in- 
discretion as a wholly venial offence; 
but we know not the circumstances of 
the case : we cannot tell to which side 
the greater share of blame attaches — we 
do- not know that it attaches to either. 
The lady herself, in part, acquits Edward. 
There is in such acquittal at least the 
merit of truth, perhaps of a generous 
self-condemnation. Let us not con- 
demn him unheard. Whatever may be 
your determination, my dear sir, after 
having heard what Edward has to urge 



in hift e^sjonsei, you will not have to fear 
tbe being unjust/' 

" Do you wish to see Edward here?'' 
said Mn. Fft^tosborn. '^ Could you bear 
to look upon him ? — to hear him plead 
the cauae of a worthless rival with com- 
posum and dignity?'' 

" I hope I, could,'' replied Caroline. 
*' Whatever hme been my wishes,, they 
are all now centred in the fervest desire 
to restore Edward to happiness ; to place 
him once moise in the path-of uprightnesa ; 
to enable him to exercise those virtues 
vfaiohy however they may be tarnished^ 
are genuine: and which, with proper 
care, may recover all their native bright- 
ness." 

« Well, be it so," said Mr. Fitzos- 
born : " the trial shall be made ; the 
trial of comparative worth; absolute 
merit I no logger hope to find. You, 
who can bear to see Edward," added he, 
^* can, I suppose, bear to write to him : 
let us see in what terms you will summon 
him to appear before bis judges — how 



you will invite him to present himself 
before those to whom he ought not to 
be able to raise his eyes/' 

" Alas, my uncle!'* said Caroline, 
'' make not me the judge of Edward. 
It is not me whom he has oiFended : my 
favour held out to him no reward ; my 
condetnnatioa can add nothing' to his 
deprivation." 

** He says otherwise," returned Mr. 
Fitzosborn« *' * Your good epinioti, 
more valued than every other blessing on 
this side Heaven.' It may be difficult 
to reconcile the compliment with his 
conduct; but We must allow some mo- 
tive for so exclusive a preference. There 
must be some value in an approbation 
which outweighed the loss of reputation 
and of fctrtime.' But, if you' will not be 
a ju4ige, will you be an advocate in this 
ctutc?*' 

" No farther than I have been," said 
Caroline. *^ See him, hear him : I pre- 
sume to ask no more.'' 

'^^ I will dee himj I will hear him : it Is ' 
yodri'task torttlitliini 60." " j f : 
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Caroline took up a pen, and; astonished 
her uncle by the steadiness of hand, and 
readiness of thought, with which ^he 
wrote the following lines. 

^' I am willing to allow of yeur ap- 
peal frotn the action to the .motive, and 
to believe, that all that is hidden is right : 
but while so much of what i& known is 
wrong, you owe it to the interests of 
virtue, you owe it to yourself, to be more 
explicit — not to me ; I have do demands 
upon ypu ; but to him who is -the pre- 
sent head of the stock from whence we 
both descend; to him whp ,has fostered 
your youth, and who was about to have 
crowned your manhood with every bless- 
ing. A kindness, that not all. the ap- 
pearances which are agaipst ypu. can 
turn aside from its object^ allows. yoU to 
plead your own cause, and invite^ >you 
to Henhurst for this, purpose," . 

"Admirable girl!" saidt Mr. Fitzos- 
born, with tr^i[isportj apd eyeing h(r at 
the jsame time with, a d^lig^rwbi^iealled 
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tbe Colour to her cheek ; ^' with what 
delicacy, with what dignity have you 
explained yourself ! and is there indeed 
a flaw in this jewel which robs it of half 
its worth?'' 
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CHAP. X. 



. i. 



Every intervening hour whicH passed 
between the despatching of this letter, to 
the one in which it was possible tha^t 
Edward should arrive in consequence of * 
it, were to Caroline hours of the utmost 
uneasiness. She dreaded alike that Ed- 
ward should accept, or that he should 
neglect, the invitation. She wished, and 
she feared to see him : she feared to show 
him too much,' or too little regard ; and 
shrunk from the contest of dignity and 
sincerity that she saw lay before her. 
This state of agitation was not however 
continued so long as she had calculated 
upon; before even she had thought it 
possible that Edward should arrive, the 
servant announced him, and he stood 
before her and her uncle. Mr. Fitz- 
osborn started as with horror ; while 
Caroline, rising, offered a chair to Ed- 
ward. 

" No," said Edward, with a voice of 
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the greatest agitation, while his lips 
quivered, and every limb trembled, '^ I 
stand here a culprit — I sit not in the 
presence of my judges." 

" There is your judge," said Caroline, 
pointing to her uncle : '' I have no ju- 
risdiction here." 

"Are you my accuser, then?" — said 
Edward, in a tone of increasing misery. 

" Certainly not," returned Caroline. 

" May I hope you will be my advo- 
cate?" cried Edward. 

" Make clear the innocence which you 
have so strenuously asserted," said Ca- 
roline, " and you will want no ad« 
vocate." 

?* Young man," said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
in a voice that thrilled through every 
vein of both his auditors, " are you 
married?" 

" No." 

" Do you intend to marry ? " 

" No." 

** Do your objections to marriage arise 
from pecuniary considerations, or from 
disinclination to the state?" 
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" From neither." 

" Will you restore the female you 
have degraded to the protection of her 
natural friends ? " 

'^ I cannot." 

** Is it your purpose to continue in the 
guilty commerce you have begun?" 

" I acknowledge no guilty commerce. 
I assert my innocence." 

" What proof do you bring of your 
Innocence?" 

" I have no proof: I confess that 
every appearance is against me — every 
appearance must remain against me." 
* " What result, then, could you hope 
from this interview?" 

" To sliow my obedience to your com- 
mands; to deprecate your ill opinion; 
to thank you on my knees," cried he^ 
falling at Mr. Fitzosborn's feet, ** as I 
now do, for all your past, for all your 
intended kindness; and to beg of Hea- 
ven eternal blessings on your head." 

" Edward !" said Mr. Fitzosbom, " how 
I have loved your fame, how I have 
studied your happiness, I will not now 



tell you. The suobeani that should have 
gilded my evening sky you have obscur- 
ed : this is the smallest part of the evil. 
It matters trot that we lie down in 
stormSy if we awake to peace. But you 
have destroyed yourself — you have 
tinged the cheekof modesty with blushes 
— you have made the fiiir form of virtue 
droop her head — you have arrayed hy- 
pocrisy in the holy garment of religion : 
Mrbat iQtidcenee can subsist with crimes 
likfe these? P<>r eyet they have disse- 
vered yon from my bosom . beware lest 
they do not banish you from Heaven. 
I touch not on that gart of your conduct 
wbfCh has sunk you to infamy in the eyes 
of the world. In the man of virtue 
sucih bold defiance of the opinion of his 
fellov!^-men had been most virtuous: 
in the man of vice it can only have 
added baseness to villany. I was willing 
to hear you, because I would not con- 
demn you unheard. For yourself you 
have not been able to say any thing: 
you are self-condemned, and will not 
dare to appeal from the justice of the 



sentence which casts you off frofn- fay 
affections, my esteeoi^ fny. forti^ni^, fpr 
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ever." . n * > 

" Oh, my uncle I " : crij?jd ^ Q^rplinf ^ 
clasping her hands together^ ^^ say not 
so; drive not repentance to despair. 
Some future day — &ome fjirther tijaL~-» 
some time of probation. — -" . « 

" Silence!'' said Mr. Fit^tosbp^p* " I 
will hold no fellowship, na ^ommun^car 
tion with seduction,. iWitlJtjljJiPQCmyi 
from this hour tbi^t yo^ns ^?W4jOTd I 
are stranj^era- No, future hou,r qan , i-Cr 
verse the determination of this; here 
cuda all my Tomantic le/searcb .^.f^er a 
degree of excellence which never exis^^ 
but in a distempered brain* My :aiin 
must now be humbler; and while I ;^e-» 
qlare you, Caroline, the heiress of all 
my possessions, I acknowledge a similar, 
though not an equal, disappointment in 
your character with that which I have 
experienced in Edward's." 

*^ Impossible!" cried Edward, "An^ 
gels only are more pure, more excellent 
than Caroline." 
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" Young man/' said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
" I take not your opinion of excellence. 
Carofine has merit, but it is limited me* 
rit; and I fear it is limited by the bound 
which, almost of all others, I could least 
have expected, or least have wished to 
see, in so young a person. Caroline is 
mercenary." 

" Mercenary!" repeated Edward, with 
an accent of contemptuous incredulity. 

" Yes, sir," said Mr. Fitzosborn, dis- 
dainfully, " mercenary ! I have watched 
her narrowly : with a purse overflowing 
with unappropriated wealth, her heart is 
not moved with the story of distresSj nor 
her hand open to relieve it." 

** A purse overflowing!" cried Ed- 
ward.. '^ Oh, nO| no ! she is poor, she is 
penny less ! " 

« Edward," said Caroline, •* forbear!" 

" No, I will speak," said Edward ; •" I 
will restore to my uncle that bright vi- 
sion of excelling virtue which he believes 
lost forever* His sun shall not set in 
clouds. His Caroline shall, with her 
wonderous virtues^ gild his latest hours ; 

o 5 
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and in the contemplation of her worth 
he shall forget the imputed turpitude of 
Edward." 

*' I can bear no more ;" said Caroline; 
in an agony : " if confidence is to be 
violated, let me not witness it." 

"Stay, Caroline," said Mr. Fitzos- 
born; " I command you, stay. After 
what' has past, I must, I will know all — 
you have already referred me to Ed- 
ward ; I have a right to require an ex- 
planation at his hands. In restoring 
you to the fulness of my approbation he 
offers some compensation for his own 
depravity.*' 

" My beloved cousin,'' said Edward^ 
lost at that moment to every thing but 
the distress that he had occasioned Ca*» 
roline, " forgive me: to hear you calum- 
niated — to hear you called mercenary! 
Oh, heavens ! you mercenary ! I must 
have spoken or have died. — ^And I would 
rather have died," added he, putting his 
arm round her to preserve her from 
sinking to the ground, ^' than thus have 
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agitated that gen tie, that generous bo- 
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" Oh, you haye undone me ! " said 
Caroline. " My father ! " 

** Let me support you, dearest of 
created beings!" cried Edward. " Sit 
down — rest your head on my shoulder*^ 
— Oh, Caroline! 1 am not wholly un- 
worthy of such an honour. '* 

'^ I am better," said Caroline, with- 
drawing herself from Edward's support- 
ing arm : ** let my uncle be obeyed.'' 

" I already anticipate the story," 
said Mr. Fitzosborn ; " Caroline's apos- 
trophe has told me all." 

" No, not all," cried Edward : " that 
she has been pillaged you may guess; 
but you know not, you cannot know^ 
that when robbed oi all her substance^ 
her care was not for herself, but others — 
that she stript herself even to her last 
guinea to supply the wants of those 
who were then richer than herself.'* 

^' And who were those others ? " said 
Mr. Fitzosborn. 

Edward hesitated ; but Caroline, has- 
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tily throwing herself at her uncle's feet, 
exclaimed, " That part of the story be 
mine. It was Edward's mother, it was 
Edward's sisters, to whom in my afflu- 
ence I offered an assistance due to rela- 
tions so near in blood, so high in worth. 
If by so doing I have offended you, sir, 
aorry I may be, but I cannot repent.'' 

" Child,'Vsaid Mr. Fitrosborn, *• I 
understand you^ not — my brain whirls 
round. — What? How? Rise! Oifended! 
Why should I be offended? But tell me, 
has that rapacious father robbed yoU of 
4ill?" 

" Of all," said Edward. 

" No, not of all," said Caroline ; ^' I 
have still sufficient for the mocletjt com- 
forts of life, and have lost nothing that 
I regret but the power of being useful 
to others." 

V Come to my arms!" said Mr. Fitz- 
osborn, with a degree of raptare never 
felt by him before ; " come to my arms, 
and take possession of my heart M see 
it all; I understand the whole. Your 
self denial^ your delicacy, your geuero* 
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sity ! How unjust have I been to you ! 
put I will repair my faults : from you I 
will bear the whole detail, and you ^ball 
dictate what amends I shall make you. — 
Young man," continued he, turning to 
Edward, '^ I acknowledge theobligation 
I owe you ; but this obligation alters not 
the nature of facts, You must indeed 
have been a monster had you suffered 
this fair image, of her Creator to have 
been calumniated in silence ; and yet you 
know not half her worth. Go, sir, and 
imitate, if you can, at humble distance, 
virtues of which^ it must be confessed, 
you do not seem insensible." 

*' I obey,*' said Edward. " Time may 
bring me that vindication I dare not 
aiford myself. I go, and I bear with 
me a grieved, a grateful, - but not a 
self-accusing heart. Oh, my uncle ! for 
all I have received at your hands accept 
my thanks; but most accept them for 
what you have withheld. In having 
restored Caroline to affluence you have 
given me that which I prize beyond all 
the riches of the earth. Let no thought 
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of me disturb your mutual peace : nor 
need it; for though I am wretched, I 
am not guilty/' And thus saying, be 
quitted hastily the room. 

Caroline, exhausted by the variety 
and violence of her feelings, and the 
efforts that she had made to control 
them, finding her task over, sunk gently 
back into the chair, and burst into 
tears. 

" Weep not, my beloved!'' said Mr. 
Fitzosborn, in an accent of love and 
tenderness which Caroline had never 
heard from him before. ^^ You have 
no cause for tears. I ought to weep 
at the injustice I have done^ at the 
harshness with which I have treated 
you. But I was jealous for your excel- 
lence, Caroline. It was pain intolera- 
ble to think less well of you than I had 
done. And why, dear child, should you 
inflict such pain, upon me ? Why keep a 
secret so injurious to yourself, so distress- 
ing to me?*' 

^' Oh, ask me not why,** said Caroline; 
'' I can conceive that soyl and body 
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part with less paia than this discovery 
costs me." 

" And do you prize the reputation of 
a worthless father, a father but in name, 
above the peace of one who is and will 
be more to you than ever father was? 
Can you thus prefer the name to the 
thing?" 

" Oh, my uncle, have mercy on me! 
A parent is sacred. The child deserves 
reprobation, that veils not a parent's 
shame." 

" Thou martyr to thy duty !" said Mr. 
Fitzosborn, " I will have mercy upon 
thee: — I will not now ask for the parti- 
culars of this nefarious business ; but I 
must have them ; and never more must 
you, shall you, hold intercourse with so 
worthless a parent." 

'' Can it be permitted to a child," said 
Caroline, '' to cast off a parent ?" 

*' He has cast you off," returned Mr. 
Fitzosborn. ^* There is contamination, 
there is destruction, in communion with 
such an one ; you must not hold it : and 
be not disturbed by the prohibition. The 
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man that abandoned you in your child- 
hood, and has robbed you in your youth, 
is no father — he has not the affections of 
one; he will not feel the regrets of one : 
— -he loves you not. As he would hav'C 
sold you to a worthless lord, so he will 
resign you to a rich uncle; careless of 
your happiness, as your principles, so 
that he can see you in a situation where 
you may gratify his avarice or ambition/* 

** Suffer me to retire, sir," said the 
trembling Caroline. *' I am really un- 
equal any longer to such discussions.'" 

Mr. Fitzosborn rang for Caroline's 
maid ; and giviug her his arm^ supported 
her himself to.her chamber. There hav- 
ing seen that every accommodation that 
she could want or wish awaited ber» he 
pressed her tenderly to his heart — " Be 
yourselfi my dearest child," said he*— 
*^ the storm is past ;* let us rejoice in the 
sunshine/' And so flaying, be left her. 
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CHAP. XI. 

But, alas! the storm wa$ not pMsed 
with Caroline: her mind had received 
wounds^ auch as not even the returning, 
favour of her uncle^ and still less hb in- 
tended biounty, could lieaU .la haying 
exposed; t,l^ infapy of her father, how» 
ever invojuntarilyi she felt culpable : 
and in the certainty which she novr 
thought she had of Edward's attachment 
to another, she feU n^iserabte* Impene* 
trable as was the veil that hung over the[ 
nature of his connexion with Miss £ive^ 
lyn^ she could not doubt but that it was 
ground/ed. upon mutual affection; and 
confounded as she was with the incon- 
sistency between such an affection, and 
the ardent and enthusiastic Attachment 
which he manifested towards herself, she 
could not ]iiesi):ate to decide where the 
preference lay ; fo? Miss Evelyn was 
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taken, and Caroline was left. While 
there remained any hope of retaining 
for Edward the favour of Mr. Fitzosborn, 
Caroline had lost, in the activity with 
which she had pursued this object, all 
consciousness of how much her own hap- 
piness depended upon Edivard. "In the 
belief which she had for some time en* 
tertained that she was not less dear to 
him than he was to her, she had fostered, 
unknown to herself, a hope that they 
would one day be united ; and in the 
prospect, so nearly realized, of his be- 
coming the heir of Henhurst, she thought 
she had seen the fulfilment of this hope. 
She had awoke from this dream of hap- 
piness to the sad reality of Edward's de- 
gpadation ; of his ruined fortunes, and 
his alienated heart ; yet grief and com- 
passion made up all her feelings. She 
could not complain, for he bad never 
told her that he loved, had never sought 
to obtain her love: she could not con- 
demn, for she believed him innocent; 
she believed him more than innocent; 
she gave him credit for what she did not 
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understand, and she glorified him for 
what she thought she did understand. 
Yet she had lost hinii even as a friend 
had lost him: for while so disgraceful 
a mystery, hung over his actions, all 
intercourse between them nuist cease ; 
and she could not but expect that he 
would emerge from this mystery only as 
the husband of another. If she endea- 
voured to escape from the pain of these 
reflexions she was met with the sense of 
her father's depravity, and the disclc^ 
sure of his shame. She was herself to tell 
the story of both to one whose just indig- 
nation and abhorrence would be softened 
by no partiality of affection, by no sym- 
pathy with the weakness of humanity. 
While to do this seemed, to her feeling 
and compassionate heart, a little less 
offence against the sacredness of filial 
duty than that act which drew after it 
the curse of unborn nations. 

For this disclosure she was now to 
prep&re herself; and she endeavoured to 
do so by turning her thoughts to that 
Source of bounty from whence for ever 
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(kfW the streams of benevotence and 
coiisolatfoo. 

On her knets she recmn mended her* 
self to God; to him she appealed, as a 
witness how reluctantly she bad betrayed 
the errors of a parent. She prayed for 
that parent — she acknowledged the mer* 
cies that were still around her ; and she 
arose consoled, strengthened, and com- 
posed. 

When ahe attended her uncle he was, 
notwithstanding her newly-regained se- 
dateness, struck with the alteration that 
a few hours of such severe agitation had " 
produced in her countenance. 

He pressed her tenderly to his heart. 
" Thig: iin worthy lover ! This unna- 
tural father!" said he, in a voice of com- 
passion, ** bow they destroy you \ We 
must have done with them both, my Ca- 
roline ; and that we may, you shall now 
give all those details with which I must 
be acquainted ; aud then shall not the 
name of either be ever more uttered be- 
tween us. Remember the condition on 
which this ring rests upon your finger. 
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If Edirard is not a ^ worthless coxcoiBb/ 
be is a still more reparebensiblfecharacier. 
His ilistuiguiBhrci ibtdleot, tb€ boasted 
rectitude of his principles, his power of 
seif-coatrol; sp long manifested, and 
nom BO voefiilly okrerborne, colour his 
derdictavin of tSbto right way with a 
deeper hue aof depravity than can at- 
tach to any of; the sins of a laere cok- 
comh; I nuet not haire your happiness 
broken in upon. by aiiQufisbed partiality 
for SDch « person." \ 

This speech nearly orercatne the firm- 
aess of Coroiine: yet she k*epl*ed— r** Nor 
sball it, my dear uncle. Tiie virtM^.of 
£dirard have ibeen the objects of my 
love. He is not yet convicted office; , 
my appTobatoDp^ titerefece) need not <be 
withdrawn; bu); iDy love," added ibe 
bbishingy ^ shaii mt^tt voluntarily; be 
givien to that man uditase heart I oamiot 
newdopbt israsicfiberis." . 

*^ Had he eitiher heart or :ej/tes^" aakl 
ftfcp. Fitzosborn ipeevishlyl " there was 
hitt one Mndmaa. in the > world that: he 
CMM HivQ iondL £ut let iua: >talik of 
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him no more : — ^utconvicted, as you say 
he is, of vice, I could sooner believe that 
water flowed from fire, than that actions 
such as his sprung from virtue." 

Caroline felt that the present was not 
the moment in which she could hope 
successfully to combat with her uncle's 
prejudices ; she was therefore silent, till 
called upon to fulfil the painful task of 
vilifying her father. This she did with 
all the mildness possible, consistent with 
truth : but the facts themselves were so 
loaded with infamy, that it is not sur- 
prising if the high strung virtue of Mr. 
Fitzosborn sent forth sounds which near* 
ly annihilated the trembling Caroline. 

He talked of prosecution, of punish* 
ment, of reprobation here and hereafter^ 
till she sunk almost lifeless at his feet; 
while with uplifted eyes and bands she 
strove to deprecate an anger, which in its 
unchecked course must have swept away 
at once the innocent and the guilty, 

Mr. Fitzosborn, little used to such 
violence of emotion, when c4lled to re^ 
collection by the agonies of CaroUne, 
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looked back on the storm wbich had 
been raised within him with surprise 
and cohtHtron. 

" I am wrong," said he, endeavouring 
to sooth Caroline, " thus to suffer my- 
self to be transported by any display of 
vice committed by unsanctified man ; 
that child of sin, that storehouse of 
evil '! I am more wrong thus to distress 
you, my injured, my virtuous child ! for 
you are virtuous, as virtuous as a human 
creature can be. I will therefore so far 
respect your weakness as to forego that 
strictness of justice by which such tur- 
pitude, such abandonment of aU that is 
just, and good, and holy ; such aliena- 
tion from all that is honourable in man, 
of all that is incumbent on a Christian^ 
ought to be punished. But let us hear 
of no more hesitation ; no more doubts 
whether such a. parent should beckstofF. 
There is defilement in the very wish to 
hold further intercourse with such an 
one. I take on myself the task of tel^ 
ling him that you have done with him/* 
Caroline was as unable as she ifelt it 
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was fruitless to make auy reply ; .^e 
therefore submitted in fiilqcce. And 
Mr. Fitzosborn having tal^^ii .two or 
three turns. about the room, asvif;1|> col- 
lect \xk thoughts and calm his feelings, 
after a few moments reseated himself, 
and taking a pen wrote tl^e following : 

^^ In learning that I am fully infcrined 
of the whole of your conduct with re- 
apect to your daughter, you will look 
to the just consequence of such a disclo- 
sure-— prosecution^ punishment, infamy : 
that such effects do not follow, you owe 
only to her whom you abandoned in her 
yputb, and whom ypi^^have cheated and 
beggared in her riper years. In sacrt* 
ficipg justice to filial piety, I extend my 
respeqtj for the feelings> of your daughter 
to J. the utmost limit.;, Henceforth all 
cpnupumpa^t^^^n be|vir<een yoi| must<(fase; 
you li^ve,^ip jlOjnger a cbildt, Casoiine 
^s pq, longer a father. Y^u h*vQ- broken 
W£xy, tie lof^ natune ; . ypu h*w {ngadp si* 
a qujBstion whether ][:hef;e am AT\y i^vtcthi 
lfr^t^e4'^anlbat|thQ^^i^^t7!. jH^epent) if 
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thou canst; or, as thou hast lived in 
vice, thou must die in misery." 

Caroline shrunk back with horror from 
«o harsh an annunoiatiofl. ^* He will re* 
pent ! " said she. ^* My uncle ! he will 
repent." 

** I pray Heaven it may be so ] " said 
Mr. FitKosborn^ fervently : ^' and here 
let the subject be at rest for ever. This 
has been a day of no common discompo- 
sure: but U is p^t. We have had to 
do with the wicked ; let us ,be thankful 
that we have escaped the contagion. We 
have each a plain duty before us; I, to 
repair the injustice that I and others 
have done yp^; you^ to disentangle your 
affections from the control of a man 
who is not worthy of them. My work 
of reparation will begin by restoring you 
the independence that has been so basely 
stolen froni you. No disclaimings/' 
cried he, seeing that Caroline was abput 
to interrupt him ; *^ I coqld take no de- 
light in your kindness, I could feel no 
confidence in your apparent virtuesy vjrere 
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you to be the creature of my daily boun- 
ty. My taste in happiness has a high 
relish; it requires the kiqd offices of dis- 
interestedness ; the obedience- of inde- 
pendence; the manifestation of excel- 
lence that looks for no reward. By mak- 
ing you independent of pecuniary favour 
I may suffer from your unkindness^ but 
I do not expose myself to your falsehood. 
Believing you rich, when in fact you 
were poor, I was led to take a wrong es- 
timate of the liberality of your mind. • In 
keeping you poor, I should lose the best 
means of rectifying this mistake: — as 
my almoner you might he lavish, as 
your own you can only be generous. 
Nor can you, without a settled and libe- 
ral income, bring into action the various 
and often contradictory virtues of pru- 
dence and benevolence, of self-denial, 
and a due regard to appearance^. As I 
had intended to have tried Edward, by 
exposing him to ill the temptations of 
afl9uence, and all the assailants that de* 
dared heirship to riches gives rise to^ 
so do I intend to try you. The final 
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i3sue must depend upon your own con- 
duct, and so it should do were you 
the offspring of my very self In keep- 
ing you in the beggary to which you 
have been reduced, I should throw too 
much weight into one scale; by restor- 
ing you to the affluence which you have 
been accustomed to consider as your 
right, I give all the qualities, good and 
bad, of your head and heart, fair play : 
they cannot be repressed by servile fear ; 
they cannot be disturbed by mercenary 
hope. I know what I expect from you ; 
but that I have such expectations will 
not, I think, make part of your motive 
for action ; I would not have it You 
will receive in a few days securities for 
thirty thousand pounds ; and take care,*^ 
added he, with a kind of bitter smile, 
" that you guard them better than you 
did the last The first self-abandonment 
was virtue ; the second would be vice." 
Caroline attempted to express her gra* 
titude, and the high sense she had of a 
manner of thinking so generously singu-^ 
lar; but Mr. Fitzosborn stopt her: — " No 
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words upon this subject, it is not worth 
it. Having told you what I intend to 
do, you will make your arrangements 
accordingly — and there is an end of the 
matter." 

At length this stormy and memorable 
day came to a close, and Caroline, on 
reviewing the events of it, knew not 
whether she should applaud or condemn 
herself, on finding that they had brought 
to her no accession of happiness. Was it 
weakness, or a praiseworthy disinterestt 
edness, that refused to accept of a resti- 
tution to fortune, to the good opinion 
and unchecked love of her uncle, as a 
compensation for the loss that Edward 
had sustained of all these? and a con- 
viction that his heart never had been, 
never could be hers ? Was the cloud that 
hung over his virtues a just or allowable 
counterbalance in the scale of happiness 
for the recovered power of the free exer- 
cise of her own? Or, referring to an- 
other cause for the dejection of her mind, 
was the discovery of her father's vices 
more grievous to her than the knowledge 
of them ? 
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In much dissatisfactory meditation of 
this kind did Caroline pass the hours of 
a sleepless night; but though dissatis* 
factory, it was not useless. It called 
her attention to the inward workings of 
her mind, and led to that energy of ac- 
tion in which true virtue consists. The 
lesult of all her self-examination was 
a conviction that the happiness to which 
she had to look forward must rather 
arise from thegratification that she could 
procure to others, than any that could 
apply personally to herself. 
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CHAP. XII. 

The revolution that had taken place! in 
the purposes of Mr. Fitzosbom produced 
a great and very visible change in the 
economy of Henhufst; As the whole 

concerns of theliousihold were regulated 

t 

with much ceremony, ^hie declared heir- 
ess was not to step iiito her place siletttly 
and undistinguished.' jMt. ^tzosbbm 
gave orders that th6'*apartit)'ehti vehidh 
had been his mother's should be prepared 
for Caroline. He appointed the house- 
keeper to take her orders from her ; the 
servants were informed that they were 
to consider her as tlieir lady; and, in addi- 
tion to her own footman, a servant out 
of livery was assigned her. Mr. Fitzos- 
born also declared, that he would hence* 
forth receive the visits of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I shall no longer live to myself,*' 
said he : '* in having made Henhurst the 
permanent abode of Caroline, I must ren- 
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der it such a home as will enable her to 
mix with the rest, of her species. I do 
Bot mean her for a recluse i I repeat^ 
that Caroline must marry --r she must 
therefore see and be seen." 

Such intimations were no sooner given 
than profited by. The neighbourhood 
was^ emulous who shbuld first, and most, 
shoiw;respect io the^juewly declared heir- 
esb ; Thfi.^inguiarchaniQter of Mr. Fit2* 
osboro, a tnansion so long shut tap from 
observatiob, e^tcited univwMl.curiosjtyi 
perlbaps e\en moce thin the beauty and 
gjCicts / of GaDcAine ) hut united^ the at^ 
fraction JteasitiiiiyfirsaJL. There werb m6<* 
tfam'S'wbo hadi dauglbtcrs somewhat past 
}B9bncpei<^ bopies/ that though tMn Fitzost 
bo9ou might atill' majxy. There .were^ far 
ihcrs.'w^w), kriosving^bat Carolina was the 
b^at* flaatch. itarti^iOQiin&ry, . jthougfat none 
mom worthy Qf'itbe prizb than his own 
tooL '. f]3hctoet^v^rey£>uQg ladiiea who wiah- 
edlor knontho W amiietresa of .fifteen tbou^ 
sanApbuB^f a year di^es!»ed> and: young 
gdntllomeil) who longed to showJiow well 
thcj^^Averd in their* own. esteem. Some 
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came because they had heard their mo- 
thers talk of the gay days that they had 
spent at Henhiirst in their yx)uth ; others 
in hopes of tbegayeties thativere yet to 
come. All sought their own amuse- 
inent or interest,: :and all therefore w6re 
eager in the pursuit* 

Caroline -redc^ved ' this motley con* 
course with equcil K^i^gnity^iild e^se; and 
the modelA ^^pli^ ly n ii^rj^h ^li^ch ^tie 
attended ^to^ tl^e^ various wish« of her 
various gufesto Contrasted w^ii ti^ith the 
more . stately^ttiviiiiy '^tad JCtremqnftbtts 
poiitectess of Mt-j Fit^sofiibom: i \Ml ite^ 
claimed tbeItlsei^^s c&armied'wi^Ci^plmef 
for, from the ptaisdicA^yoiitliv^eauSy^^&nB 
obligingness, tmiC^d^&ir^^pjittAy^idis^^^ 
senti . But Mr. Fjteosbdrn uiglermeot 
soitie criticism ; the youngs ladies, almost 
without jpxGepti!Ein,tift0ughtihi<b ^-Mgvg? 
and " qiiia." Tbe mo*be>s' wiire rttore«o» 
lerant, though tbeya^oMr'^'tb^IheJoBDcl 
*^ some strange notnbifsu'^// /Somei^f the 
gentlemen dreaded hisseveiitj^and otlhiecs 
applauded his goodness, and ^admifed Abe 
vigour of his binders tandiftg*; but "^^ile 
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his table was well served, and Caroline 
sat at the head of it, neither his gigism 
nor his severity were likely to render it 
unfurnished with guests. 

So public a declaration in favour of Ca- 
roline, at the very period when Edward's 
conduct was the subject of general ani- 
madversion, connected her exaltation 
with his disgrace so pointedly, as to give 
her the most sensible uneasiness; and 
rendered what was in itself little pleasing 
to her, so insupportably irksome, that 
she earnestly entreated her uncle that 
there might be some cessation to the vi- 
sits and visitings in which they were at 
present perpetually engaged. But the 
impulse was given, and poor Caroline 
found herself compelled to go on with 
equal weariness and perseverance. Nor 
was.it at Henhurst only that the change 
in Caroline's fortune produced a very 
powerful sensation. She was inundated 
with letters from town, written by those 
with whom, while she continued there, 
she scarcely interchanged the civility of 
a courtesy ; knd obliged, to reply to pro- 
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fessions of the warmest esteem ftom those 
whoy for the last five moiithS) seemed to 
have forgotten her existence. She had 
to repel hints how agreeable an invita- 
tion to Henhurst would be^ and to dis- 
countenance malice, which sough tT to 
conciliate her favour by censure on Ed- 
ward. Amongst these ^volumes of MSS. 
so little honourable to the writers^ and 
so wearisome to Caroline, a letter from 
Lady Enville deserves to be distinguish- 
ed. Many weeks had passed since i^e 
had last writt<?n ; and the reports which, 
during that period, bad been so gene- 
rally prevalent that Mr. Edward Eitzos- 
born was the certain favourite of bis 
uncle, and that he was at once to be the 
heir of Henhurst and the husband of 
Caroline, had in fact caused Caroline to 
be as little thought of as noticed by Lady 
Enville. But Edward's star seemed now 
to be set, and thus she hailed the rising 
sun. 

• • 

'' I have no apprehension that my 
Nearest child will not be able to distin* 
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^uiah betireoD the.adttIa(ory.lKit hollow 
atiteDtioiis which, ypur presedt good £oi^ 
ituQcrwiil. expose yoit fo, and the affec- 
^iDKiatfifspcessionadf ;geho]im lovie. You 
iril^riKot: confoBiid' tfiis papery wbioh.briDigs 
tyott ; :tlie^; warmiest ; congratulati^fis from 
lail of the name of Enville, .with the!rt(any 
-ot^eis ithab you. wilj seceirefoa-vthd. prtf- 
'stet/oeiaafitoii/.abd/v^btcfa desirve not to 
be'reno^mheced beynnd.the moment in 
.which the^L^ are; read. Yoo' must . alio 
givs);m credit, my/dear CarolS!»e/ for. the 
'Mgacity//of/ otif pcedidtions. Did I not 
alwi^si foretell that you would be: the 
heiress pf Henhtirst ? Could it be other- 
iwiseiwhten.your virtues were under the 
daity.oUserVation.of sogoed and so dis- 
demiqgia man as Mr. Fitzosborn? I be- 
Itfivei tiothing /x]>f the rumour that you 
owe :JiiS'! immediate deciairation in your 
iaV^our t0)iii&disappoint^entrid;the cliav 
rbotsn a>£ JMixjiBdwflrd Eit^osbom ; pro«> 
bablyth^ aluBays knew him better than 
wis saxy of usl did. What a complete hy<^ 
poqrite ! It is really ihorrible.tOsthinkx>f 
such depravity ! How he can^ &hov« his 
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face any wberCi is by adtoabbtnent* i^ A 
coward! I am sure, nij. dear Caroline, 
you have Uushed for the degeneracy of 
so near a relation; but it cai|i reflect nO 
disgrace upon you, I can scincely expect 
(to be believedi except by oae;urho; so 
well knows'my scrupulous veracity, when 
I tell you there are people who vindicate 
him. Mr. Beaumonty whom yoai so wisely 
(refused, is amongst the number :. but 
though he is a man ofiso lar^ a fortune, 
and so well descended^ he is a man of 
very narrow notiohs.^ They will hav* 
It, thdt there is more courage in braving 
the opinion af the world in the perform- 
ance of a duty,, than in putting a life; to 
the hazard. . What n'onsense \ And that 
whether, he is: innocent or guilty with 
rcspect.to Miss Evcljrn, .(who ^0(uld*have 
thought thatshecojuldha^vesodejiueaned 
hsfself?) thfif kiUiogh^^ftrotfiai} xiir be^ 
iog^kiUedJumself,. wiouLdlnotihaiice mgod^ 
ed the^.maftten.i Audi ivosuiliassiire ^od 
sn^htfia^sioning tofuphaldi^ hinitp that iie 
'walks about. with as<!much efirontenp^as 
if he had doxie every. iSiirig/thadi'^ maa^of 
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honour ought/ If iuch doctrines pre* 
vailj there will be an end of all society. 
What is it that peo^ will not do and 
say to 6&ch other when tbey / are no 
longer £ifraid of being challenged for it? 
I am sure I shall nerer forgive this bad 
Edward for the distress that he has 
brought upon the poor Evelyns. You 
km)W how much we owe them. Every 
thing that Charles has, or looks to have^ 
depends upon Lord Evelyn ; and when 
I think that it was Charles who intro- 
duced Edwfard into the family, I am 
half distracted. But this^ however, I 
must say, that poor, dear Lady Evelyn, 
nev^r.did instil a propier^ pride into her 
daughters, ^aud ^ the^ liiatter is the less 
to be wondered at Charles is going on 
very well. How drflPbrent his little mis- 
fortunes; on call; tliem mistakes, to the 
steady unworthiness of Edward, who 
r^iUy cadnot bhidq'tibrihilnfiupJb,?!]!!^^ 
d^nhey are ! Cfaasles williveJoScd in yotur 
go^d fbAunetisoHii^deed do we all. All^ 
did I say ? No, there i&oiie esiception : 
nyi ijpoldt iP^nsyoAl:.' Hei • tromblea^ lest 
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there should' ndw be les3:tb^pe (or him 
.thait ever; but I^eniJ^i^our?, tji)tokSeep :iip 
:hifi spiritft. So cotafstaiit aod £k> idiamfe- 
rested a passioeQ a&^iiisiiiriili 5iat<>ulti)mateh 
-ly go witbioult ifa newaitf'rio lYpflrsee hoMr 
Mttl^ the gober yoimg,niiSil%rt itkyht de- 
pcinded apoti.. Bdwardfjhas'^cbied me 
Sot ever of my ta^te^rfpr sober youo^ 
-mftiL I hope your uncle '\wll tutist you 
with me in t6wA jaext Winter r.aiid then, 
my dear, if ydu cdn find a. more Wt>rthy 
'^r more coAStant lover than jPynsynt, 
nprou shall havie my oomtiit tt^lji^ke him. 
My. lord and. the > girls join, me in all 
manner of Iciiidnes3i?iu iC^ Mr. Fit2io$«- 
faotn mil do ifs.tb|& favspOir -to aiccept our 
beat compKmejDtSyV. pray p^eseni them 

-^'f!: -? ' " jF-ver your?/ -. 

odj ^ 'l . • I ... ' '.. ...1: ' \'\.\ ' '.:■ .' 

CI IcDhis .di^jomted fibaptsod}^, i thtftrmedkiy 
ixf lUFected feelitig' and leal iUsensibilrty, 
^Ugu&t^d at onosjafijdiarauaedj Gardtiw* 
It aistpnbhed' Mr. Eitao^botn, who could 
not conceive; the mixture, of ahallonrwaa 
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and art that it betrayed ; and he looked 
with still greater admiratidh on .Caroline, 
when he saw the purity and truth that 
she bad. preserved. amidst' such exair^Ies 
of duplicity and depravity. This letter 
had the still happier effect of rekindling 
in the mind of Mr. Fitzosborn some sparks 
of his former good . opinion . of Edward. 
In mere contradiction to Lady Etville, 
he sought to see his conduct in the most 
favourable light possible^ and he could 
not but allow, that the character which 
she wholly condemned must have some 
merit in it Caroline received another 
letter upon the present occasion, which 
she. did not dare to communicate to. her 
ut2cle; it was from her father^ and he 
thus wrote. 

'^FoI1udden as I have been oo the 
mo^t injurious suppositions^ and in the 
-faai^htiest and most authoritatir e . tone, 
^tohold.any communication with my. own 
itchddy. I am nojL&uch a monstto as. to be 
iojsensible to the good that has. be&llen 
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her, nor sufficiently master of myself to 
forbear telling her so. No^ my Carolinei 
the desolated heart of your poor father 
has never known a real Joy since you 
were snatched from his eyes, till he learnt, 
from common fame learnt it, (how re- 
concile you this to filial duty ?)^ that the 
first wish of his heart, the exaltation of 
his child, was accomplished. How many 
sacrifices have I made to attain this one 
point 1 and for whieh I am branded with 
the imputation of having abandoned my 
child, I abandoned her indeed, but it 
was to better hofies and higher fortunes 
than I had to give. To secure her hap- 
piness I have deprived myself of her so- 
ciety : nor do I complain of the latter, 
since I have so fully accomplished the 
former. Accept, my dearest Caroline, 
my most sincere congratulations : be not 
Jed away by' the misrepresentations even 
of one whom you must undoubtedly con- 
sider as y6ur best frieiui Our little aC; 
count will sometime be settled ; and that 
so satisfactorily, that you will have rea- 
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son to acknowledge the prudence as well 
as the affection with which I am, 

" Ever yours, 

" A. FiTZOSBORK.'* 

While the good sense ^f Caroline was 
offended hy the oieatincfss and hypocrisy 
of this letter, lier heart W9s. not wholly 
up^oji^hed by the profes^i^AS of fatherly 
Jt9&^^A ' ^hi9.h it .cQQtaifii^i and ^till more 
hy its fn;e49pn.frO0(i refprpath onja point 
of h^ Q\Yn conduct to which she could 
not. reconci^ herself Sh« was happy 
t)}a^ the letter, requii:ed tt^ answer, and 
t)){(t» her disobediefi^e to her ' lioele'is wilt 
e^Lfe^d^d^ qo fartheir tha^n to. having 
Deadjt 
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CHAP. XIII. 



The first use that CaToHhe- made of the 
ai8u6AQG ta which she^yt^ iestctt^, was 
to renev^ her eto'gagi6Tiien4{«wifth Mrs/Ed- 
iirard Fit 20sterb, With; whom it wW her 
earnesit wish to ^ become aettfrai A tiid; but 
she f&ir^ that J^fr.'fitzdsfedrn's preju- 
dices > agaiuit this lady Were not W' be 
shprkeb/and while it xfii dvidei^ly and 
h^tmedVy^ bis wish t^a^'the* dtm ^hoiild-b^ 
Abrgottenf/ 4hV>]Joi^ d1> Iwpe that He>(tdfitil 
sniffer hei^^ to ^be kiMJ^Wti ^ to < the^^ te^iierv 
Yet Caroline languished to have^-si^^ci 
friend of her own sex in whom she could 
confide, and with whom she could com- 
municate. In the mother and sisters of 
Edward she believed that she might have 
found such friends : from them, too, she 
jnight hope to learn truly something of 
him, of his pursuits, of his happiness, of 
his projects ; as to all of which she was 
now in profound ignorance. It is true 
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that she often found his name in her let- 
ters from town; but she found it there 
only to increase her uneasiness. All 
agreed in the certainty of his attachment 
to Miss Evelyn; in astonishment and 
condemnation that he had not yet mar«* 
ried her; and in sarcasms upon, k man 
who feared alike to fight the brother, or 
marry the sister. 

If CaroUiiie hadhefichagnntf on her 
side, Mr« Fitzosborafiad- bis ^isappoisit- 
ments on his. He had ^iupposed that by 
opening! ibis, house to the ytmdg<waA the 
^agr ,bb. Jiad ssdunsdj Lin timber qf can-, 
.djdates Ifor dieih^nd jo€ €2aroliney focmi 
which it would faeind^ifiicuit.task'tarse- 
lect one equally acceptable to himselif 
audi his niece. He. wa& astonished, to 
>find; that not one young roan presented 
himself thtLt he could wfthjpatieiicehave 
seen tbe husband of Caroline. He had 
abundance of proposals; it is true, for the 
heiress, from whence he could h»ve form- 
ed, settlements as: splendijd; and lucrative 
as. bis heart, or. a> miichliivDre mercenary 
faieart than his, ebuld'h»fe: Wished ^ biit 
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he saw. not one young man who realized 
itts ixlea of a lover worthy of the beauty 
ad the virtues of his Caroline. All were 
Bo taken up with themselves, so careless 
of others, so confident of success, so 
apparently indifferent whether they at- 
tained it, that Mr. Fitzosborn was indeed 
convinced that the ** age of gallantry,'* 
was gone.. If from the manners he pro- 
ceeded to the scrutiny of the heart and 
the principles, he had there an equal dis- 
appointment^ He found their good quar 
liiieft confined to a lazy good nature^ 
whicbi while it tolerated every folly and 
every vice, reserved all its moral acumen 
for virtue, and a kind of bastard benevo- 
lence, which gave to charity what it de- 
.nied to justice, without efibrt, without 
discrimination, or self-denial. For prin- 
ciples he vainly sought. He heard, 
indeed,, of what belonged to " the gen- 
tleman," and the " man of honour ;" but 
he found that riot and misrule might 
consist with the one, and servility and 
time-serving with the other, which, re- 
siding in the heart, displayed itself in 
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the acKoD. Of religion, he found not 
a trace. It was not even assumed as the 
motive for any one virtue, or allowed as 
a restraint upon any one vice. For the 
churchy indeed, he heard warm advo* 
cates; but for God and the religion of 
Christ, not one. 

" Are all men of the present age," 
said he to Caroline, 'Mike these?'' 

" Not tf//,'* said Caroline, with a sigh. 

** Why, child, at this rate you must go 
unmarried to your grave. It isnot colder 
than such lovers as these." 

** My dear uncle," said Caroline, 
smiling, *' marriage is now a matter of 
calculation and arrangement, not of love. 
Now you and I do not like such mar- 
riages : do let me remain your little nun, 
and let us cease to trouble ourselves with 
the thoughts of matrimony." 

" Caroline, you must marry; and you 
must marry a man who loves you, and 
who is worthy of you. Ill as I think of 
the human kind, I still believe that such 
an one is to be had, and I will never rest 
till I have found him ; but as to these 
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8now*souled autotnatons we'll have none 
of them." 

To this decision Caroline gave a very 
hearty concurrence; but her assent was 
not quite so prompt, when, in a few days 
afterwards, Mr. Fitzosborn said to her, 
^* Caroline, will you allow Mr. Beau- 
mont to visit me?" 

^' Allow, my dear uncle ! what a word f 

^* Certainly your lovers do tiot use 
you to such a style of deference," replied 
he gayly ; " yet perhaps they may have 
in their hearts as much submission to 
your will as myself: for the fact is, Mr. 
Beaumont must jbe allowed to come to 
Henhurst." 

" It would be strange indeed," return- 
fd Caroline, ^' if I should make any ob- 
jection to any guest whatever, whom you 
wished to see in this house." 

« But, child," said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
'* you look very grave : a smiling assent 
is alone of any value." 

" Indeed, sir," said Caroline, " I do 
not know that I have any thing to do 
with either giving or withholding my as- 1 
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sent — your pleasure is the whole in this 
matter. . Mr. Beaumont'^ viait can be 
notbiiig.to irte/' 

" Theto," said Mr. Fitzoaborn, play- 
fully taking her hajid, '' give me thi^ 
ring. It is. no longer yours/' added he, 
half drawing it fro^m her finger^ 

" I have not yet lost my right to it," 
said Caroline very seriously, and repla- 
cing the ring. 

*^ Give nie one smile, Caroline," said 
her ;uncle : ** my heart is overflowing 
with the most agreeable anticipations, 
and you damp all my joy by your grave 
looks." 

" Oh, my uncle, forgive me! forgive 
this cold heart ! All that delights you 
shall delight me, if possibk^'" added she 
with a sigh. 

" Well then, let us talk a little of 
Mr. Beaumont," said Mr, Fitzosborn. 
" He writes me word here, that having 
understood from various quarters that I 
once again see my neighbours, he prer 
sumes to hope that he may be allowed to 
Tisit Henhurst for a few days ; and then, 
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like a flatterer a^ he is, he talks of the 
pleasant boars that he remembers in his 
childhood when he visited Henhurst with 
his father, and how be shall delight in 
paying his respects to his fatlier's friend : 
but he says not a . word of the niece of 
his father's friend, so you need not be 
frightened, child.^ 

Caroline had never seen her uncle so 
gay ; but she too plainly understood the 
nature of his happy anticipations to be 
gay in consequence. Yet she strove to 
smile, to be pleased, to trifle : yet often 
she looked upon the ring, and said to 
herself, ** It is not yet forfeited/ 

" Describe Mr. Beaumont to me," said 
Mr. Fitzosborn : " when I saw him, boy 
as he then was, he resembled more his 
mother than his father; perhaps added 
yedrs have better given the resemblance 
that I should have preferred." 

Carolinedrew the wished-for portrait; 
and Mr. Fitzosborn cried out with in- 
creased pleasure, " Yes, yes ! he is like 
his father; that dark and fire-darting eye, 
that animation of speech and manner, are \ 
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all his father's ! Did I not tell you that 
all men are not isicles ? " 

" Upon my word, my dear uncle,'* said 
Caroline, '* I do not know you this 
morning. What am I to think of this 
predilection for fire and flame?'' 

'^ That I would have you. warmed, my 
child," returned he : ^* your blood flows 
too slowly, your heart beats too low/^ 

** Alas f' thought Caroline, ^* it is not 
Mr. Beaumont that; can raise or quicken 
me-" 
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Clf AP.: XIV. 

Mr. Beaumont iMt no time in availing 
himself of Mr. Fitzosborn's gracious ac- 
ceptance of his offered visity and he was 
received with all the pleasure and regard 
that he could wishl - 

Such were the charms bf his manners' 
and conversation, and such appeared to 
be the rectitude of his feelings and the 
strength of his understanding, that could 
Caroline have forgotten the pretensions 
which he had once manifested, and the 
wishes which she knew her. uncle now 
entertained, she would have rejoiced in 
such an addition to their family party. 
There was nothing in Mr. Beaumont's 
addresis at this time that could remind 
Caroline of the lover ; but there was so 
marked a partiality to all she said and 
did, so much affectionate deference to 
her wishes and opinions, and so gay a 
delight when he had reason to suppose v 
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that he had succeeded in his attempts to 
please her, that she could Dot but be 
aware that it depended wholly upon her- 
self to convert so warm an admirer into 
whatever she chose to make him. She 
endeavoured so to unite kindness and re- 
serve, as at once to appear grateftit for 
the distinction he paid her, and to re« 
press all hope of any return beyond that 
which friendship can bestow^ It was 
difficult, however, to draw with precision 
the boundary line between appearances 
so similar as those which proceed, in a 
delicate female mind^ from friendship or 
from love. While Caroline continued 
to smile, it was not unpai-donsable in JilrJ 
Beaumont, or unreasonable in her uncle, 
to hope that she smiled from the com- 
placency of reciprocal affection. 

Mr. Beaumont had now been at Hen- 
hurst for nearly a week, when one morn'^ 
ing finding himself alone with Caroline : 
-»— " I am going to make you a very ex- 
traordinary confession," said he, '* and 
to exhibit a still more extraordinary ex- 
pectatibn': yet I am not prepared ibr 
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ekber ABgcr ^1^ dtsappokbtment May I 
g<j on ?f • . 

There was nothiug in these words that 
eould naturally lead Caroline to expect a 
renewed declaration of Idve : yet she cer- 
tainly did ezpeot it. She coloured^ she 
hesitated — ** You kno w, sir — I. have said 
——I should be sorry- — r* 

'^ No, my dear madam," said Mr. 
Beaumont^ interrupting her, ** you would 
not be sorfy, I am sure, to assist me in 
reinstating your cousin £dward in the 
favour of Mr. Fitzosborn ; and I am not 
afraid tb confess to you that this was the 
primary object of my visit to Hen* 
biirsL So much for my confession and 
my. expectations/' 

"And why," said Caroline, relieved 
from her embarrassment, " why should 
eitlidr the one or the other be extraordi- 
nary ?" 

: ^ When applied to you," returned 
Mt* Beaumont, ** I acknowledge there 
is nothing in either which supposes any 
thing heybnd the common mode: of ac- 
tion; but; to what other smgle iiunuui 
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being should I dare to confess that my 
purpose was to deprive her of the inhe« 
ritance of hundreds of thousands; or to 
acknowledge my expectation that she 
would aid me in such a project?** 

" I hope," said Caroline, ** there is not 
only one, but many human beings, — the 
majoFity of human beings, I trust, — who 
would be happy to assist in an act of jus* 
ttce ; and who would be grateful to those 
who gave them an opportunity of doing 

*' I know not that we can strictly call 
this an act of justice," returned Mn 
Beaumont. '^ Between two relations so 
equally connected with him, Mn Fit2os<» 
born has certainly a right to make his 
election: but having onde chosen, and 
declared his choice, the motive on which 
be recalls it ought ta br unequivocal and 
established." 

" My uncle," replied Caroline, ** bei 
lieves he acts on such a motive;'' 

^' The unM»)rthines& of ^e person 
chosen?" said Mr. Beaumont *^ But 
how is his unwortbinesa establi&bed? 
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Not, surely, in the opinion of Mr. Fitz- 
osborn, by a refusal to break at once the 
laws of his country and his God ? By re- 
fusing to take the life of a fellow crea- 
ture, or to lose his own ? It is time, my 
dear Miss Fitzosborn, that maxims so 
barbarous, so unchristian, should be dis* 
couraged; that false honour should be 
distinguished from true. He is the mau 
of courage that braves disgrace in the 
performance of his duty, not he who 
cowardly flies to death to escape shame, 
Edward is this man ; and he deserves 
rather a statue to be erected to his he- 
roism, than that he should be branded 
with cowardice.*' 

'^ My uncle," said Caroline, in a tre- 
mulous voice, ^^ does not object coward* 
ice to Ed ward."* 

^' I did believe as much,'' said Mr. 
Beaumont. — " There is another charge ; 
and, unfortunately, one that he cannot 
be exonerated from while he wraps him- 
self up in siilence and my&tery. But that 
Edward should be at once a seducer of 
female innocence, and the man who em- 
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braces dfsgrace rather than crime, I 
cannot believe ; and it is the duty of 
candour, of Christian charity, in this 
case to reason from what is known to 
that which is concealed ; to believe that 
the same fountain cannot send forth sweet 
and bitter water; nor that Edward can 
be at one and the same time a Christian 
martyr, and a villain." 

The bright glow of pleasure that 
lighted 'Up the countenance of Caroline, 
on so animated a defence of the' character 
of thie m^n whose virtues she so highly 
prized, might have revealed the secret of 
bev heart to Mr. Beatimont, had he at 
that moment had any attention but for 
the cause he was advocsitingw 
{ ff No, my dear madam,'' continued Jie, 
<! the thing is impossible: Strijck with 
this impossibility, when first the gossip* 
ing world conveyed to my ears the pain- 
ful tale, I sought the intimate acquaint- 
ance of a man whom I considered as the 
example and ornament of his age. So 
high was his reputation before this 
period for all that dignifies human na* 
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ture^ that I had long desired the honour 
of his friendship : but our walks in life 
were different ; and, (but here I was 
probably mistaken,) I thought I savw a 
reluctance in Edward to admit me to 
ray intimacy. I would not obtrude my- 
self; but when, unfortunately, som6- 
tjbiog of support and countenance were 
wapted, I could no longer be restrained 
by i^ny notion of etiquette or form. I 
owed it to my fellow creatures to bear a 
public testimony of approbation to a con- 
duct fraught with so many temporal and 
eternal advi^ntagies, and which only wants 
to be regarded as true honour to be est 
tablished .^n the ruins of that sanguinary 
usurper, to wh^un so many victims are 
daily sacrificed* I went directly to itiy 
point I left my card at Mn. Edward 
Fitzosborn'9 chambers, enclosed ia a 
paperi on which I had written these 
words : ' Mr. Beaumont aspires to the 
honour of an acqiuaintanoe, and he pre- 
sumes to add^ to the friendship of a man 
who has dared, with a heroism so genuine, 
to be the e:K:ample of the age in which 
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be lives. If Mr. Fitzodipm sboalil -coft* 
sider Mr. Beaumont's pretensions ss) tooi 
higlv yet he flatters, himsdf that Mr. 
Fiteosbovn wiil not irholly^ diia))peintr 
hro)/' WhM^!doiyda1iniikv oiy >dter nia* 
datn, of my boldness? Was^^olir n^tioh 
too condesoendiDg 'in granting' me all. 
that I bad so confidently asked ; in allow^^ 
ing>me to become fais. friend ? '' 

^' I tbin'k, sir,''' §aid Carolitte, wjtk 
the smile of an angel, While oa unbesd* 
edi tear strayed down her clioek^ <f you 
did hoDour to youlself anid to human na^ 

" Well then, my dear m^isaa^"^ s$M' 
Mr. Beaumont, with an eye sparkling 
with delight, ^^ from this hour Mr. 
Fitzosborn and I have been scarcely 
asunder ;^ and I can now pronounce, on 
my own knowledge, that he well de* 
serves the character for every worthy 
quality which he had obtained : that his 
heart and his understanding ar« the re^ 
positories of all that adorn the gentleman^ 
and all that discriminates the Christian. 
He is at once acute and mild ; at once 
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spirited and temperate ; tremblingly alive 
to every afFection, master of every pas- 
siotil NO| my dear madam, we must 
not suffer such a man to be branded by 
the mark of disgrace, to be beggared . by 
the mistake iSf prejudice ; we must re- 
store the rightful heir to Henhurst, even 
at the cost of its lovely heiress.** 

'' To this design/' said Caroline ea- 
gerly, '^ I will set my foot even so far as 
who goes ferthesf 

*^ And may I seal our compact on this 
fair hand?'' said Mn Beaumont, gently 
raising the not reluctant hand of Caro- 
line to his lips. 
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CHAR XV. 



Mb. Beaumont retired from thU con- 
ference with a heart overflowing with 
the most delightful hopes, aod ,B)0ie 
than ever in lov^ with Carplipe, >.who 
bad gone beyond his most daring: expec- 
tations in the alacrity, and disintqfest^d* 
ncss with which she had bpund, herself 
to the cause of Edward : a disinterested- 
ness which. he» would hav^ found still 
more .pur& * had be penetrated the ;s6* 
cret of ))er l^ea^ t Bu t, of th is ^}^^ had np 
suspi^on ; vfprr as he thpughtt 1^ had 4 
proof thatt Edward Mfaf^ p^ attached  to 
f^qimt »«i»4 >t;*M??^9r:opcurre(d to him 
tjj»j4^arol^n& yr^ aj^cbfid to vBdwaid. 
1SfiT,^oifpipt, rfiiftctipm of hka^ he 11117 
puted to sQiae. .^ptanglenient) ^itfa Mr. 
?*^»Jfftt» .ft9»!:l^¥fff?e, a» hfe Vftwpe- 
l^yjB4rl^ei,^8f«ig9g54,.hQj{i4«vlfed, hjinf 
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auspicious fortune and mutual love can 

bestow. 

Caroline, on her side, was scarcely less 

pleased. To restore Edward to fortune 

and to favour was the first wish of her 

heart ; and to find that she^ who was to 

lose so much by s^ch a restoration, was 

Considered by a man af Mr. Beaumont's 

tAtiit as the fit instrument by which 

to accomplisfa it, so agreeably and so 

jttStifiaMy flattered her self-love, that 

she sfcatsce'l^ remembered, in the whole 

course of hWr life, a more deltghtful mo^ 
menu - - -^ : ^ - *  '• - ■>'.-• 

IT' 

' • Let ft be renidmbered that ft was by 
« c^Htig- things by th«f ri^« inam^' 
that'<ia^Jl?n'e wdff fenablcd t& dtfrioiripTish 
fo-coiniitete a.'vjdto^' oVci''^efy ttieite- 

''■'■Mr: biAm6'ttt*kmkt' iVtsidk HHli^H^ 

^be hi i^tind WoUld=<)w 'aJihdfrt;^<a«li£(^t 
task than to infltiitttie '^li^b^ty; '>-^" - 
- IftftiemystfeiytWatf^ungWerJihtfiwih 

ktibik t>F :Mt. filekuteota^fr «a^<iUr,> ^hi 
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the possibility it allowed of innocebcei 
it served equally, in the more severe 
rnrnd^ of Mr. Fitzoiboto, as the probable 
covert for guilt: if Mh Beittmont ar- 
gued, that the mail who preferred his 
duty in one instance, to his reputation in 
the world, could not be a villain in an* 
other, Mr, Fitzosbom rebutted the con* 
elusion, by supposing Edward at once a 
seducer and a coward : if Mr ^Beaumont 
brought the tenour of Edward^s whole 
life in evidence against such a solution of 
the enigma, Mr. Fitzosborn called in hy-^ 
pocrisy on the other side ; and, at length, 
ktritting^ his brows, he said — " I have 
heard you, sir, hitherto with more pa- 
tience than the subject deserves; we 
Inust have done with it. I have m>t 
kcted but upon what I considet nearly &s 
ilfemonstration ;^ I shall not alter my de^ 
^^ni upon a possibility: and I ikxki 
tell you, sir, that this so eager endekvouT 
to reaftore probable ^uilt to !my fivour| 
to the ^eiciusiOfnof established 'virtue^ 
astonishes me iii^« ittbtl if ^tit* Ve^iU 
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prolMty, Of I might have said of common 
gallantry." : , i . . , 

** I understand y Oil, sir/'; returned Mr. 
Beaumont; ^' bat it is not my insensi- 
bility to that virtue, but the just homage 
that I pay to its superiority, that hasen«- 
couraged me to undertake a cause which 
must indeed have been hopeless without 
such a support. If I had believed Miss 
FitzQsborn l^ss than an angel, I should 
Dpt h^ve entered your house with a hope 
of engaging her to assist me in disinhe^ 
rittng herself: but I conceived that I 
bad ,a certfijflty of finding Miss Fitzos- 
bprp an: advocate for suffering merits 
though at the expense of her own inte^ 
rest. I have not been mistaken :. she 
exceeds all that I had imagined of gene^ 
rosity and disinterestedness : that which 
you have refused to me I still hope yfil\ 
M;«rVted,tQ her. Her pi^adiftg? pf^s^ 
^ipiijresistible.":, „,,.:.!,: .:. ,,.. ..; ,',; 

" .Your hone ^ is ill founded." , xeolied 
^r? Fjtaosboriij ,y 1^,0^ re^istparoliu? 
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'^ My dear sir/' said Mr. Beaumont, 
suffer me to open my whole heart to you : 
that heart. has long been in the posses- 
sion of your lovely niece. Before she 
had the happiness of being under your 
protection I offered it to her/ Mrith all I 
had beside to give : the offering was re- 
jected ; but from such a cause as, I am 
persuaded, no longer exists. In presum- 
ing to offer myself as your guest, my first 
purpose was to endeavour to reinstate 
my friend Edward in your favour: my 
next, to lay my fortune and my persosa 
at the feet of Miss Fitzosborn. It is not 
the heiress I seek, it is the woman that 
I love; but with this woman, all lovely^, 
all excellent as she is, I could scarcely 
be happy if she brought me that forttnue. 
which I acknowledge, (forgive me, my 
dear sir, if I am impertinent) I consider, 
as the right of another. Give, then, your 
estate to Edward, but give the beloved. 
Garoliive to me« I am rich enough to 
ffztify, and more than gratify; all her 
wishes;, dhd shens. dearer to me in, the. 
virtuous poverty to which she has ret. 
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duoed herself; than she would be as 
QiDprosi of the globe/' 

'' idm Fitsosborn/' returned Mc Fitzi-. 
osborn, with a stately air, /'is not poor: 
whether she be my hdfeas or not, she 
will bring to whomsbever she. honokurs 
with her hand a itnrtune not unworthy of 
any tnan.'' 

- M I afe,'* said Mn Boaaroont, *f that I 
amrtaking liberties, and that yoa think 
a0,sir; but,, pray fot^ive my frankness, 
I please myself with thinkings that I am. 
apeakipg to a father. I cannot surely 
have been misinformed as to a transaon 
tioiiiwhleh places MiasFibaosbornV filial 
mctits so high.'* 

"Whatever you may have heard, sir," 
retmaed Mr. Fitzosboin,^ ^' you may be 
aifsured that my niece is at once affluent 
and < independent She ie the probahla^ 
heiress of Henhurst, sauce ber being so 
depe^s upon her per^ev^ranee in aU: 
tbat .1$ right I she is the certain posses 
sor. of thirty thousand pounds,, efveu 
iSsfae sfaoukl: deviate into all that is. 
wfong,'' . 
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'* I am nm,'' Veplied Mr. Beaumont, 
'* so romantic^ as to like a w'oman the 
worse for having thirty thousand pounds; 
but I should certainly prefer her who had 
sacrificed such a sum to the demand of 
duty, to her who had retained it at the 
expense of duty." 

" Weil, sir,^ said Mr. Pitzosbom, «' the 
moral tact of my niece is high enough to 
satbfy even your idea of excellence ; and 
if you can psrevail with hent6 give you 
her band, you need sot shrink' from the 
riches it will bring with it. It is honest 
wealth, it will wear ^tlV 

** Have I your permiSsiioii, sii^" Mid 
Mr. fieamnont, with eagerness, ^^ to try 
t0Pgaiti.*S9lhigh.apeiz&?'^; ^ 1 ;;(* * li'i// 

^^ Not onljr my ."perQEissioB,'' i returned 
Me. Fitzosbdm/^.:bUtniyii3arisest wishes 
for ymir soeocas.. !}Iiwiill8]i^jtki ar plain* 
ly ^ yourself^ Tol see y6it thb bnsband 
of Caroline has been the 'first wish of my 
heart since I heard of you, and knew 
her. It might Have betn supposed that 
I should have wishfed to unite the only 
two competitors, ffifr my property that I 
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could at all think worthy, tjfrit^ ,but my 
thoughts flow not in the common . chan* 
neL A marriage of negociation and ar- 
rangement is, in my mind, a kind of pro- 
fanation. Caroline, when 1 first knew 
her, was richer thaji I .wished the wife 
of my heir to be ; perhaps tht^ atock from 
which, she immediately sprang did not 
please me. I wished not to. restore, by 
means of the daughter, the btrlbright 
that tlie father :had nob scrupled to sell; 
I hadprejudioek^. to Jadrjmother's^&jxuly i 
in a word^ 1 had my r^sons.whyi I didi 
not, while Edward was Worthy o£;vay 
care, wish Caroline the wife of Edward: 
I canstillksswishitnaw*. Toanrallfaoce 
with you I can have. 09 sudxbhjectioiifft 
jioa are, ; it is true/; riqhec. than) h sKocrld 
have! wished the husband of theiheire^i 
of Henhurst Jto be : I: do not love, cumu- 
lative wealth ; but where all the rest is 
33 it should be, this may be overlooked*" 

. *^ Not overlooked, myi dear sir," said 
Mjt. :Beaumont ;. " let it be removed." 

. " No . more," said Mr^. Fitzosborn; 
frowning: ^^ I must tell you, sir, that 
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this indiscreeti this incomprehensible in* 
tercession, has already lessened you in 
my opinion ; if it is persisted in, it may 
change it altogether. But," continued 
he, in a softer tone, '' what hopes have 
you of success with Caroline? what 
reason Jbas she given you to think that 
the cause of her former rejection is 
removed ? " 

'* I know that the alleged cause does 
not exist," returned Mr. Beaumont: 
** my hopes of success are, however, per- 
haps founded upon vanity. They cer- 
tainly spring from the complacency, the 
graciousness with which I am at present 
honoured by Miss Fitzosborn." 

** If Caroline is the good girl I ^k^ 
her to be," replied Mr. Fitzosbprn, " yoii 
will find no difficulty; but I. am afraid 
that the best of women, in these matters, 
are not determined by merit." 

Mr. Beaumont acknowledged the com« 
pliment with a bow, but it planted a 
dagger in his heart ; something of the 
real truth flashed upon hjm. The un^ 
necessary exposition that Mr. Fitzosbiorn 
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had made of his dia^approbation of an 
union between Caroline and Edward; 
his sturdy adherence^ to his opinion of 
Edward's unwortbiness; his absolute re- 
fusal to admit of any intercession in his 
favour, awakened a suspicion that he 
might not only condemn him as a man, 
but dread him as the object of Caroline's 
favour. On the other hand, if her fer- 
vent desire to restore him to aflSHcnce 
and the affection of his uncle might be 
supposed to argue a partiality on her 
part, the avowal and indulgence of bis 
love for another, which would follow 
such a restoration, seemed to say that it 
could not be promoted by the woman 
who wished to secure him to herself. 
The disinterestedness that, could resign 
the goods of fortune to the pleadings of 
justice and compassion, Mr. -Beaumont 
had given Caroline credit for ; the greater 
abandonment of self in the resignation 
of a favoured lover to the arms of a rival, 
he had not yet learnt to believe possible. 
Upon this impossibility hcfstill retained, 
though fiot with so firm a grasp as be* 



fore, his hopes of succeeding > with 
Caroline. 

On Mr. Beaumont's going fron^ Mr. 
Fitzosborn, he was met by Caroline^ 
" What hopes," cried she, eagerly, " of 
siKrcess?** 

^^ Success depends upon you, nay dear 
madam," said Mr. Beaumont, yielding 
to an impulse, of the moment that he 
eoiild not resisjt. ^' Give this dear hand 
to ine, oh ! lovely and beloved Caroline ! 
and with the other you shall present 
Henhurst to Edward." 

*^ Are these,*" said Caroline, turning 
pale, " the terms on which rty uncle 
will restore Edward to his favour?" 

" 1 will not deceive you," said Mr. 
Beaumont ; ^^ Mr. Fitzosborn will listen 
to no terms : his rejection of Edward is 
absolute; but he would give me his 
lovely niece, and with her all his pos- 
sessions. Do you but ratify the gift, and 
it shall depend wholly on your will who 
shall retain Henhurst." 

'^ I cannot do jthia even for £dward|^ 
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said Caroline, withdrawing her hand: 
" my uncle knows that I cannot*" 

** Cannot r repeated Mr. Beaumont 
•* Oh ! do not utter so killing a word f I 
am not hateful to you ? " 

" Far, far from it/* replied Caroline : 
" your distinction honours me; your 
friendship is valuable to me: but I 
cannot be your wife.'* 

" Then thus fall all my hopes of 
happiness," cried Mr. Beaumont. " I 
sec my fate — I can urge my suit no 
farther. Farewell ! *• 

Mr. Beaumont precipitately withdrew ; 
and Caroline, surprised with the ra- 
pidity with which a matter of such mo- 
ment to her happiness had been decfded, 
scarcely believed that she was not in a 
dream. 

Mr. Beaumont went directly to Mr. 
Fitzosborn, to report the final discomfi- 
ture of his hopes. 

" I feared as much,'* said Mr. Fitz- 
osborn; ^' Caroline is not yet an angel. 
Still the time may come when this ab- 
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solute cannot i^hall be qualified, but it 
is not yet. Are you wiHing to wait 
its arrival?" 

" To the last period of my life," re- 
plied Mr. Beaumont. " If 1 cannot have 
Caroline Fitzosborn, I will die a bachelor.** 

" You will theii do unwisely," said 
Mr. Fitzosborn : " I have tried the ex- 
periment; it is a forlorn bne. Of all 
passions, the passion for self is the least 
gratifying : of all cares, the care for self 
is the most wearing. I knew not what 
happiness was, till my heart overflowed 
with tenderness for Caroline ; and though 
the little gipsy has cost me many a pang, 
and will, I see, cost me many another, 
the constant interest that she affords my 
mind has given a relish to life of which 
I had not before a conception, and which 
I would not now resign for peace the 
most unbroken. But I hope this caution 
is unnecessary ; I still hope to see you 
the husband of Caroline. I know how 
highly she values your virtues : she ad-» 
niires your talents ; she likes your con- 
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versation: you must withdraw youi 
claim as a lover, but you mu$t visit here 
as her uncle's friend : she, too, is just 
now mider the fancy of dying a bachelor ; 
but I trust that I shall see you both wiser, 
and of course happier.'* 

Mr. Beaunpiont l^adily acquiesced in 
a proposal so agreeable to his wishes; 
for though he now entertained not a 
doubt but that Caroline's affections had 
been given to Edward, yet as he felt as- 
sured that the affection had never been 
reciprocal, he flattered himself that time, 
Edward's continued attachment to an- 
other, and the wishes of Mr. Fitzosborn, 
would lead to the accomplishment of all 
that he desired. He was, however, lost 
in astonishment, when he compared the 
attractions of Miss Evelyn and Caroline, 
at the unworthiness of Edward's choice, 
and never felt less disposed to acquit 
him of folly, or even of crime, than at 
the moment when he owed his own pro* 
spect of happiness to his being guilty 
either of one or the other. 
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Mr. Beaumont, though rejected by the 
niece, did not quit the house of the uncle ; 
and he continued to he treated by both 
with very distinguished marks of regard. 

Mr. Fitzosborn took no farther notice 
to Caroline of her rgection of a lover so 
acceptable to hijn^ than a half serious- 
demand of the ring ; to which Caronne 
made reply only by tumitog the dia- 
mond to her undle, and remarking, " It 
hzB not yetlMt ita lustre.'' 
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CHAP. XVI. 

While these thmgd were going on at 
Henfaurst, the career of Mr. Fitzosborn 
in Tice, folly, and extravagance, was 
coming to a period in London. To sa- 
tisfy his insatiable thirst for expense, the 
depredations that be had made on the for- 
tunes of his daughter were not the only 
nefarious means to which he had had re- 
course : to meet the consequence of such 
deviations from integrity had been the 
imperious and irresistible impulse under 
which he had acted when he ventured 
to commit so daring a robbery on his 
child, as was his last transaction with 
Caroline. The relief had been short- 
lived; and had led so far into the dis- 
covery of the means by which it had 
been effected, as had begun to stamp his 
name with infamy. The story spread: 
it was confirmed by innumerable circum- 
stances; the disclosure became com- 
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plete, and Mr. Fitzosborn found himself 
the object of universal reprobation and 
contempt. Had he still been able to have 
assembled his censurers around his fes* 
tive board; (iould his table have been 
spread with its former delicacy ; could his 
wines have flowed with the former co- 
piousness ; these disgraceful rumours 
might have been stifled in their birth, 
for few would have chosen to have be- 
lieved that the man who could give such 
dinners was a villain. But his resources 
were stopped; his credit was atan end : 
and after in vain struggling for a few 
weeks to maintain his place in society a 
little longer^ he beheld an execution in 
his house, and retiring to his closet, swal- 
lowed laudanum. No sooner had he 
thus consummated the work of self-de- 
struction, than the image of an hereafter, 
which he had hitherto derided, arose. to 
his mind in all the horrors in which guilt 
and despair could paint it. He called for 
aid ; he entreated for life at the expense 
of honour, of fortunes of all that to the 
virtuous makes life valuable ; but he en- 
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treated hi vain : all tfaat medical skill 
could do was to suspend for a ahorjt 
-time the final stroke* Thpugh the im- 
mediate effects of the poison were avert- 
•fd, the horrors he had undergone, the 
shock that his constitiution had r^oeived^ 
vere such, that no hopes remained of 
preserving his life; his senses were al* 
ready imperfect, and every hour might 
l>e his last. 

r The deplorable condition of her father 
was communicated to Caroline in the 
following letter from Mrs. Fitzosborn. 

" I. have bad news to send you, dear 
vMiss Fitzosborn ; but perhaps you won^t 
think so, and to be sure nobody can 
wonder if you did not, for Mr Fitzos- 
born has been a bad fdtber to you, as I 
always told you he would, but you would 
not take my advice : yet it is a sad thing 
for a daughter to forsake he^ father upon 
his death-bed> and to let him die, calling 
upon her, and she Qot to come near 
him. Indeed I do not thihk^ou will do 
so, and therefore I bavei. thought proper 
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ro fet you knoWy that the doctors say he 
cannot Uve. two days, and he says he 
can't die in peace except you forgive 
him. He should have thought of this 
before be took that wretched laudanum, 
but there's no help for all these things 
now. Times are sadly changed since you 
saw Sackville-street : an execution in 
the house, and I don't know what ; for 
certainly it could not be expected that 
I should stay there after such sad doings ; 
more especially as Mr. Fitzosborn would 
not suffer me to come near him, which i^ 
very strange and wrong. I am sure I 
3(m the sufferer, and 1 wish I had never 
been such a foo) as to have married him: 
hot that's nothing to the po-rpose. There 
sre servants still in the house, and I be- 
lieve y^u would not want for any thing 
if you were to come, or you might be at 
Lord Enville's. But all this as you please, 
or rather as your good uncle pleases ; for 
without doubt you must do nothing 
which he does not like ; I find his favour 
is all you have to look to. But I have 
done niy duty in letting you know how 
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matters are, and that's what concerns me, 
for you see what comes of neglecting 
one's duty. 

" I am, dear Miss Fitzosborn, 
** Very affectionately yours, 

" M. FlTZOSBORN.'* 

Caroline received from other hands the 
same intelligence, conveyed in a more 
gentle way, but all agreed in showing 
the indispensable call there was for her 
immediate attendance upon a dying and 
conscience-stricken parent. She hesi- 
tated not a moment to obey the call, nor 
did she anticipate from her uncle any 
opposition to the performance of a duty 
which appeared to her so legitimate and 
so urgent. What then was her astonish- 
ment and dismay when she heard bim 
declare in* the most peremptory terms, 
that she should not quit Henhurst, that 
she should never again enter those doors 
which shut in her father !" 

" He is no parent!" cried he vehe- 
mently ; " he has dissolved every tie of 
nature; he has violated every duty of 
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society : never again shall you be ex- 
posed to his machinations. Of your par- 
don he must be assured, for he knows 
that you are a Christian : to your sooth- 
ings he has no right, they ought not to 
be of power to still the upbraidings of 
his conscience; they cannot have that 
power. You shall not be the victim of 
an effort which cannot avail to his con- 
solation." 

" It may, it may avail !'* cried Caro- 
line : " if it should not, yet it must be 
made. I cannot here, my dearest unclci 
submit to your will." 

" To my will," returned Mr. Fit^os- 
born, with increasing violence, " you 
must submit, or follow your own at the 
peril of my favour for ever." 

" At the peril of .your favour then 
let it be!" said Caroline, bursting into 
tears of the extremest anguish, and kiss- 
ing at the same time the hands of her 
uncle, with an impassioned feeling which 
she found it impossible to restrain. 
" Not for all the good this world can 
give ; not for that which my soul most 
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3Jrghs for ; not fox your kipdest thougbtg, 
ipy dear, my beloved, my revered uncle, 
would I kuowiugly, willingly forego so 
aacred a duty." 

** And shall J suffer you/' said . Mr. 
Fitjzosborn, " unprotected to expose 
yourself ito the horrors^ the dangers of 
the scene you so desire to rush i)itoP 
Shall I so ill perform the gpardiansbip I 
have assumed?" 

" lam not unprotected^" replied Ca- 
roline; '^ my reason, tny conscience, afid 
my God, are my protectors ! Oh, my 
uncle ! all delay is parricide ; if yw 
value my peace of mind for aU l»y lift 
to come, detain m^ ^lot" , 

" Comply, I conjure you," said Mr. 
Beaumont, who was pr<esent:at thijsspene, 
though MhthQugh( of eithfsr by Mr. 
Fitzosborn or Caroline : ^* it is the vo]C!e 
of an angel that pleads^ it must be. 
heard." 

" Be it heard then," said Mr. Fitzos- 
born,, in an agony ; ^' but oh, Carolina, 
return to.me in safety, ^r the guilty of 
parricide will still be yours." 
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Garoliney. though deeply affected by 
this intimation, was not to be shaken 
•from her purpose. 

^^ I shall Fetum, my dearest unclCy'* 
said she, /'in safety ; be assured I shall : 
and from henceforward never can there 
be a duty move sacred to me than to stay 
for ever near you — there cm be no se* 
Gond competition^'' ' 
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CHAP. XVII. 



Caroline lost not a momtsnt in hasten- 
ing her departure, and a few hours 
brought her to Sackville-street 

The blank silence which reigned where 
nfiirth and festivity used to resound ; the 
strange faces that met her eye ; the air 
of devastation that on entering the house 
presetited itself on all sides, struck Caro- 
line at once with grief and terror. She 
inquired for her father's personal servant, 
and at the same time attempted to go 
up stairs ; when one of the men, who 
seemed to be placed in the hall to watch 
over the actions of all who entered the 
house, stopt her, and desired to know 
her business. 

^* I am going to my father," said 
Caroline, impressively : '^ a daughter is 
going to pay a last duty to a dying pa- 
rent." 
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The appeal seemed irresistible ; but it 
was not so to the flinty heart to which it 
was addressed. 

*' You had best wait, miss,'' said the 
man, '* to know whether your papa is 
alive or dead." 

** Detain me not, sir," said Caroline ; 
^' I will not be detained !" and she rush- 
ed up stairs. The man, however, laid 
hold of her gown ; but on the appear- 
ance of the physician, and Mr. Fitzos* 
bom's servant, he let go his hold. 

" What are you doing, fellow?" said 
the servant ; '^ how dare you insult that 
lady ?" The physician at the same time 
giving his arm to the terrified Caroline, 
led her into the drawing-room; and gave 
her repeated assurances that she had no- 
thing to fear. 

^' I do fear nothing," said Caroline, 
^^ but that I am cbme too late : let me 
see my father, let me see him while he 
can yet know me." 

" The scene will be too much for you," 
replied the gentleman; *^ and this act of 
duty will be unavailing to its object" 
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'^ Tell me not bo,'^ said Caroline im- 
patiently ; ^^ I must, I will see him ; alive 
or dead, I will see him," repeated she, 
and made towards the door. 

^' Then," said the pb3r8ician, ** siusir 
mon all your fortitude; you will have 
need of it : a dreadful sight awaits 
you." 

They thes approached the bed, where 
the poor object of Caroiise's undeserved 
care lay writhing in all the agony of 
pain, and all the horrors of a too^late 
awakened conscience. The groan, which 
almost amounted to a howl, that struck 
the ear of Caroline, made her recoila few 
#teps; but the next moment she was by 
the «ide of ^he bed, and hanging over 
it. " Oh, my father, look on me r said 
she, '^ I am come to give yoQ comfort; 
I am come^^" 

*^ Are yon a fiend from hell r cried 
the poor wretch; ^^ the minister of a 
ruined daughter's vengeance?" 

^' Take this, my dear father^'' said Ca- 
roline, holding a little cordial to his 
mouth, '< it will do yon good : it will 



compose you. I am Qome to nurse you : 
all may yet be well." 

'' Angel of light V said he, " what 
words of comfort are those? But it can- 
not be : you are eome, I know you are 
ooDie, to curse me ! " 

'^ I am come to hlen you, to — *' 

" Forgive me!" interrupted be in a 
vmee that penetrated her very soul ; ^^ do 
you say that you are come to forgive 
me r 

" Most truly I forgive you, Ob, elw 
deavouT to forgive yourself: perhaps a 
greater forgive&ess than either awaits 
you." 

" Oh, no, no, it cannot be ! Hell is 
open before me ! Away, away ! Let me 
not drag you with me to that place of 
torment ! Away, away ! *" 

" Retire, for God's sake!" said the 
physician earnestly ; ^' you have doAe all 
you can do. If there is a calmer inter- 
val I wUl again call you/' 

^* Casmot I calm ? cannot I sootbe }^ 

'< No, BO : you liear his ravings, you 

see his agonies; the sight of you irritates 
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him. Retire; and, if it be possible, let 
him die in quietDess,'* 

The almost exhausted Caroline with- 
drew, and turned her trembling steps 
towards the drawing-room; she started 
on seeing it already occupied, and oc- 
cupied by — Edward. : 

** Forgive me,** said he, " for pre- 
suming once again to appear before 
you. I saw your carriage at the door ; 
I knew the horrors that awaited you in 
this house: it was impossible not to 
come, to you." 

Caroline scarcely heard him, scarcely 
saw him : her whole soul was filled with 
the scene from which she had just es- 
caped. She could not speak, she could 
not weep : she sat down, her eyes half 
closed, and sensible only to an oppres* 
sion on her chest that seemed to 
threAen suffocation* 

*' Speak to me, noy dearest cousin," 
said Edward ; *' look at me«" Cardline 
turned her eyes upon him, but with 
such a gaze of, vacant stupidity as 
frightened him. 
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" Caroline ! my dear Caroline ! Ob, 
be not thus overcome !" 

'^ I tbink 8o r' said Caroline. 
" Think ! Oh, Heavens ! you do not 
think f- . cried Edward in an agony. 
'' Oh, best beloved of my soul I what 
alienation of mind is this ? Lost as you 
are to nve, be not lost to yourself; to 
all those who may yet rejoice in your 
smiles, who may still witness your vir- 
tues." 

A deep sigh relieved the nearly burst- 
ing heart of Caroline. 

"* What do you say ? Who are you ? 
Ob, Edward !" 

*^ Yes, it is me, it is indeed Edward f 
said he: and grasping her hands, and 
holding first one and then the other to 
his heart — '* It is the wretched, the un< 
done Edward, but not the guilty. Oh 
no, my Caroline! the man who loves 
you cannot be the villain I am supposed 
to be." 

Scattered as were the senses of Caro^ 
line at. this moment, the words of Ed* 
ward did not escape her. What she 
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inight have said^ what she might hkve 
done, cannot be told^ for at this mo- 
ment the physiciaa entered the room. 

'* It is ove!r !" said he : " my unhappy 
patient is released/' 

Caroline becaoie suddenly sick. Het 
head dropped upon her shoulder, and 
for a few moments she was unconscious 
of existence. As soon as she co\x\6k 
reoollect herself--^'* My ta»k," said she, 
" is over ; I will return to Henhurst." 

* 

^' I entreat/' said Edward, ^^ that you 
will not leave London; witliout aliowing 
yourself some rest : I shall dread the 
cansequences of such agitation if you 
do." 

^' I cannot rest till I am again at Heft* 
harst," said Caroline. ^' But is there not 
something more to be done ? Who will 
take care that all that is decent, all that 
is proper " 

^^ On me shall devolve those duties,'^ 
interrupted Edward ; ^' I have a natural 
right to perform them as your deputy^ 
my dear cousin. You will not deny me 
tMs privilege? you will not doubt my 
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all that you wiah to have done?^ 

^' I doMoi doubt yoii^'* «aid Caroline ; 
** nor need I explain oiy wishes. AU of 
respeet that a child can show a parent 
must be shown on this occastoow" 

'* It shall be shown^'* aaid Edward : 
*< be easy on that head, my dearest cou* 
sin« Every care on every point shall be 
taken." — Caroline bowed her head in 
token of thankfalness. 

^* NoWy then^ ItA me be gone/' said 
she ; '' iny uncle counts every moment 
of my absenoe. -' 

*' And does bo one else count the mo- 
ments of your absence?" said Edward. 
^' Am I not to believe that my friend 
Beaumont is indeed to be the happiest 
of men ?" 

** He h one of the happiest," returned 
Caroline, ^' in the generous feelings^ of 
his own heart. Edward, you know not, 
you can scarcely imagine what efforts he 
has made in your behalf. It is not hvs 
fault that you are not restored to the 
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favour of my uncle, and all its conse* 
quences." 

*^ How ilKdirected is his care T said 
Edward. '* He would restore me to the 
goods of fortune^ and robs me of what is 
dearer to me than my life: he would 
gladden the present hour; he make$ all 
future happiness impossible." 

Another happy interruption spared 
Caroline the necessity of seeming even 
to hear these words. The kindly provi- 
dent physiciaui hearing Caroline's ' in- 
tention to return immediately, had 
quitted the room, and returned at that 
moment followed by a servant, bringing 
some refreshment. He prevailed with 
Caroline to swallow a morsel of food, 
and to drink a glass of wine; and flien, 
highly approving of her intention to re- 
move immediately, he endeavoured to 
quiet Edward's fears as to the conse- 
quence of her renewed exertion, by as- 
suring him. that the air and the motion 
of the carriage would be of service to 
her^ and that the sooner she was once 
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again id the peace and safety of home 
the better it would be* Edward acqui* 
esced ; and Caroline having made her 
acknowledgments to the physician, and 
reiterated her request to Edward to omit 
no respectful care in the charge that he 
had undertaken, she suffered him to take 
her hand, and to lead her, accompanied 
by her maid servant, to her carriage. 
. When Caroline arrived at the first 
stage of her journey the evening was 
far advanced ; and in consideration to the 
fatigue of her servanti^, and the alarm 
that she might perhaps occasion to her 
uncle if she were to arrive at Henhurst 
at an undue hour, she resolved to re- 
main at the inn all night. To her it 
could not be a night of rest ; the death* 
bed scene that she had witnessed, the dy* 
ing wretch a parent, was for ever before 
her eyes : nor durst she trust her mind 
with the reflexions to which it gave rise. 
Yet had she not the power to think of 
any^ thing else : the words of Edward, 
which would at another moment have 
seemed so important to her, scarcely 
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her fiitber's voice, the ghastly turn of 
Us eye» Us irrational words, his torturing, 
iaticipattoas, alone fonnd a place there* 
It was in rain that she closed ber eyes; 
she had no power to exclude from her 
knaginBtion the image of her fiither : in 
iratn was she conscious that all was still 
around her ; his voice still sounded ia her 
ears. Terrified, harrassed, and afflicted, 
Caroline rose early^ and pursued her 
jpurney ; and so lost was. she in the sad«^ 
ness of her meditations, that it was not 
till the rising woods of tjhe park showed 
haw near she was to homei that, she te* 
collected the duties that awaited liec 
there. To calm the ai&ctionatei appre^ 
hensions of her uncle, and to indemnify 
him for what be had .sutiPeoed in her 
absence, now became the object of her 
first attention. She endeavoured to re« 
cail a degree of compojBure to lier coun- 
tenance, to. arrange ber thoughts, and 
to subdue ber feelings ; and she had so 
£eir succeeded, that when slie appeared 
before her uncle be wais more delighted 
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hy a rettmi ao much earlier than fae had 
hoped, than alarined by the ravages that 
the agitation which, slie iiad undergone 
in the few hours. of her absence had inn 
j>rnited on her countenance. 

'' My child) nfy darling child!" cried 
Mr. Fitzosboiii, ^* this is good, this is 
kind of you. I hope you will now be sa- 
tisfied that you have done your duty?'' 

** I hava no tarthet duty to perfdrm," 
swd Carroline, ^oieniniy : /^ the scene is 
closed for ever!" 

** Oosed for ever !" repeated Mr. Fitz« 
osbora, and seized with an universal 
trembling — " My unhappy brother! — 
But you saw him, you forgave him?" 

•* I 'saw him — ' — ^ said Caroline; it 
was all she could say : all that she bad 
seen, all that she had heard pressed 
upon her imagination, and stopt her 
utterance. - • 

** Tou saw him ! and was that all?" 

^* Oh no, not all !" cried t}ie agonized 
Caroline : '' but ask me no questions. 
Oh, iny uncle 1 spare yourself and me 
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the repetition of the horrors I have wit* 
nessed since we parted." 

Mr. Fitzosborn seemed for a moment 
stricken dumb by the images of horror 
which these words presented to his ima-- 
gination. He sat witlit his eyes wildly 
staring, his lips qnivering, and every 
limb in agitation. At length cried he, 
'^ CarolinCi take care of yourself; I 
must retire. Such a separation of soul 
and body as I perceive you have witness- 
ed^ is too horrible to be thought of: I 
must have recourse to devotion to calm 
my mind. With these words he left 
the room; and Mr. fieaumont, who had 
been, no uninterested spectator of this 
scene, now applied all his care to the 
soothing of Caroline, in whose counte- 
nance he too plainly read all tlmt she 
had undergone, and all that she still 
continued to feel. 
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CliAP. XVIII. 

• 

A F£Mr days, however, restored both the 
uncle and the niece to their wanted 
calmness; and Mr. Fitzo^orn wished to 
hear, and Caroline was able to relate, the 
outlines of what had occurred in Sack- 
yille-^treetj neither, however, did his 
inquiries nor her information penetrate, 
the chamber of deatk A sacred dread 
seemed to pervade the minds of beth on 
this par^ of the story. But the kind at- 
tensions, of the physician, the unlooked- 
for appearance of Edward, the duties 
that he had taken upon himself, all 
these were detailed with exactness, and 
heard with interest. And now it was 
that the true and full meaning, and the 
only meaning that could attach to Ed- 
ward's vehement and undisgu)fte4 pro- 
fessions of regard, first struck with all 
its force on (he mind of Caroline. On 
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appearance, and the kind solicitude 
which had produced it, she thought that 
she was about to relate all that had 
passed : but she found that she had in- 
voluntarily suppressed every word that 
be had utteved beyond his first address 
to her; and in having suppressed, she 
acknowledged her^f consoioos of ^I 
that it could be meant to convev. 

** I had hoped/' said her uncle, ** that 
you would never have seen £dward more. 
And how grateful am I to Providence, 
that you did see him! If vehemence 
could have turned filial duty iVom its 
purpose, I had prevented your journey- 
to town; and now I would not for a 
thousand worlds but that you had been 
there. How limited are our views! how 
mistaken our wishes I " 

As Mr. Fitzosborn made this refles- 
ion, He was meditating the most powers 
fill argument to lead Caroline to accept' 
of the band afnd hearts of Mr. fieaumont 
ab the ohly^ means, in his opinion, to se- 
cure her happiness; li^rgelting in bis' 
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practice the blindness and error which 
he had but the moment before admitted 
in his theory. 

" You see, my dearest Caroline/' con- 
tinued he, *' how inefficient a protector 
a poor old recluse like myself must be 
to a young and lovely creature like you. 
I might indeed shut you up here, and 
watch over you as a miser does over his 
gold ; but this would be safety, not use- 
fulness. Tour heart and your under- 
standing must be in action; they can 
only be advantageously or safely active 
under the protection of a man whom you 
love and respect. Such a man ought 
Mr. Beaumont to be. Caroline, lessen 
not yourself in my opinion by telling me 
he is not so." 

" I had hoped, my dearest uncle," 
returned Caroline, " that this subject 
had been at rest for ever. I admire, I 
respect, I estoem Mr. Beaumont, but I 
cannot be his wife ! " 

" And why cannot?^* urged Mr. Fitz- 
osborn: " are not admiration, respect, 
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and esteem, suflficient grounds to buiW 
xnatrimonial affection on?** 

" Not,** said Caroline, hesitating and 
colouring, ^ot with a oonsoiousness -— 
a preference — the remains of a prefer- 
ence "  

" JFor one," said Mr. Fitzosbom, 
sternly, "fbrone whom you camieither 
 esteem nor respect 

« Pardon me," «aid Caroline, "I do 
esteem, I do respect the object of my 
preference. The clouds which hang 
over his conduct may one day be done 
away ; I will awaitthe issue : but I pro- 
mise you, if ever i cease to rrespect and 
esteem Edward, I will give my hand to 
Mr. Beaumont." ' 

« And what will avail to you even the 
manifestation of Edward's probity, when 
he has given his heart, with all its pro- 
pensities, good or bad, t© another?" 

" I have confessed," swd Caroline, in 
the deepest confusion, « that my heart 
was a free-will offering. Its affections 
are dependent upon the virtues, not 
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^^ And 4]are you suppose that you 
can zWow yourself even in ihe^ecret 
Jove for the husband of another woman^ 
and yet be innocent?" 

" No/' returned Caroline; " I am 
not the dupe of so false, so dangerous a 
sentiment. I know I am accountable 
for the allowed inclinations of my heart 
as strictly as I am for my actions. Bat 
Edward is not married ; we have heard 
«him declare that he does not design to 
marry. I know you will call the sound* 
ness of my mind in question when I ac- 
knowledge that I do not believe that 
Miss Evelyn is the object of Edward's 
affections. But oh,^my uncle! suffer 
me, I beseech you, a little to await the 
unravelling this mysterious connexion: 
if it issue in the degradation, or marriage 
of Edward, I resign myself * to your 
will." 

" You say you do not believe that 
Miss Evelyn is the object of Edward's 
.affections," said Mr. Fitzosborn; ** do 
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you mean to imply that she has never 
been the toy of his fancy?" 

'* I do^ said Caroline, blushing : " if 
Miss Evelyn has any rights over Edward, 
I will acknowledge myself mistaken ; I 
will abjurd my present sentiments ; I 
will adopt those with which you wish to 
inspfre me." 

** And you promise this?" said Mr. 
Fitzosborn. '* 

" Faithfully," said Caroline ; " and I 
will perform what I have promised." 

" With this promise then I will rest 
satisfied," replied her uncle ; "but re- 
member, Caroline, that more than your 
happiness is involved in the engagement 
that you have made." 

The heart of Caroline fully subscribed 
td this truth ; but as she! had been em- 
boldened by f he knowledge that she be- 
lieved she had gained of the state of 
Edward's affections to avow the con- 
stancy of her own, so resting alike upon 
the truth of his professions of love and 
bis integrity, she did not fear the conse- 
quence of a proniise that could bind her 
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to nothing while Edward waa no); a 
villain. She was not aware that the 
word innocence might bear with her and 
Edward a difFecent meaning; and im- 
possible as she found it to form any hy- 
pothesis by which she could reconcile 
his connexion with Miss Evelyn, and 
the love professed to herself, with the 
extended sense in which she alone under* 
stood the term, yet conceiving that it 
could have only one signification, she re- 
lied so undoubtingly upon his honour, as 
from this period to admit the convic^ 
tion that a time would arrive when he 
would be able to clear up the mystery to 
her perfect satisfaction. In the vindica* 
tion of his character would be involved 
the justification of the partiality which 
she entertained for him, and this partia- 
lity she now indulged without any humi- 
liating regret. Hers was no longer an 
unreturned affection, it was no longer 
the offspring of her own mind ; it was 
the grateful sense of the excellence of a 
man who had told her she was to him 
the dearest of human creatures, and 



had told her so at a moment when it 
was impossible that he should utter the 
accents of falsehood ; when he could 
hope nothing from such a declaration^ 
and which had indeed been extorted 
from him only by despair. She no longer 
found any coptrariety between her wishes 
and her reason. To await the raising 
the veil which Edward asserted obscured 
his integrity she found at once to be 
consonant to the feelings of her heart, 
and the reasoning of her understanding ; 
at once to be the forbearance of affec^ 
tion, and the tribute of justice : assured 
that she was right, she did not fear to be 
steady ; and having fully explained her 
intentions to her uncle, she felt that she 
had attained the privilege of acting in 

conformity with them. 

» 

Mr. Fitzosborn's renewed attack, how- 
ever, in favour of Mr. Beaumont, con- 
vinced Caroline that the latter had not 
so entirely given up his hopes of success 
as she had been led to believe ; and she 
was aware that the freedom and kindness 
Qf her intercourse with him might nourish 
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an expectation, which she was more than 
ever inclined to discourage. From this 
time, therefore, she endeavoured as much 
as was in her power, without a harshness 
of which her nature was incapable, to 
<ronvince him that he had nothing to 
hope either from time or importunity ; 
and Mr. Beaumoqt w plainly understood 
her, that in a fortnight after Caroline's 
return from London Mr, Beaumont left 
Henhurst 
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CHAP. XIX- 



The uncle and niece thus once more left 
to themselyesi Caroline flattered herself 
that they should resume the coutde of 
life which in the earlier part of her resi- 
dence ^t Henhurst had been so agreeable 
to her: never had her mind been more 
fitted to enjoy the calm and rational de- 
light of literary instruction, or her heart 
more alive to the affectionate and bene- 
volent feelings. If she were saddened 
by the scenes she had witnessed in Lon- 
don, and saddened she was at times to a 
degree of depression beyond all that she 
had ever felt from any other occurrence 
in her life, she was also relieved from the 
unceasing fear of some sudden evil which 
had oppressed her during the lifetime of 
a parent, from whose conduct she had 
every thing to apprehend. Dreadful as 
had been the passage, this evil was pas- 
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sed; and where she durst not presume 
to judge, she endeavoured to hope. Pos- 
sessed of the invaluable secret of Ed^ 
ward's affections, her thoughts imaged 
the happy prospective that restored him 
at once to fortune, reputation, and love. 
She felt the self-complacency which a 
consciousness of having done justice to 
calumniated merit spreads over the mind ; 
and she topk some credit to herself that 
even his supposed attachment to another 
had not shaken her opinion of his wprth, 
or slackened her e^orts in his favour. 

Thus satisfied with herself, and con- 
fident of the integrity of her lover,^ she 
thought more of the shipwreck that she 
had escaped, than of the storms that she 
had undergone ; and hope, springing on 
the elastic wings of youth, carried her 
forward to the consummation of all that 
she wished. 

In this happy state of mind, she 
thought only of administering to the 
happiness of Mr. Fitzosborn, and of com- 
municating her own to all around her; 
and her uncle had soon unequivocal 

L 5 
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proofs, that the want of means to give, 
was with Caroline the only, limit to her 
bounty. To relieve distress was easy; 
but to content the wishes of her uncle 
she found a more difficult task than ^he 
had expected. Mr. Fitzosborn was far 
from partaking of the confidence and 
hopes of Caroline. His projects were 
disappointed — his prospects were ob- 
scure : if he doubted not but that the 
confirmed ill conduct of Edward would 
give him a right to claim Caroline's pro- 
mise in favour of Mr. Beaumont,, he 
durst not assure himself that in ful- 
filling this promise she would find hap- 
piness. That she ought so to find rt he 
was persuaded ; and his mind became 
fretted from the fear that she should 
prove unequal to the task of reconciling 
her happiness to her duty. Caroline 
had, however, so perfectly established 
her character with her uncle, that al- 
though this fear was sufficiently strong 
to interrupt his peace, it had no power 
to check the tide of his affisctions. They 
flowed uninterruptedly toward Caroline ; 
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tod were manifested by every act of 
kindness, or word of love, that the human 
heart can conceive, or the human organs 
utten Still he wished her, in one parti- 
cular, different from what she was; and 
the life of monotony and seclusion that 
she was to lead at Henhurst, appeared to 
him unfavourable to the change in her 
sentiments which he so earnestly desired. 
He had endeavoured to detain Mr. 
Beaumont; he was angry that he had 
not been able to do so, and thought 
that he scarcely deserved the blessing 
that he appeared to slight. In his ear 
gemess to promote the happiness of two 
people, who only of all his fellow crear 
tures he could truly be said to love, he 
became unjust to them both, and uneasy 
to himself. Like the comforters of Job, 
bis argument was true but his conclu- 
sion was false; and poor Caroline was 
tlie victim of his want of logic. 

In^ead of the uniform succession of 
instructive study, or active benevolence, 
in which she . had hoped the hours were 
to pass, Mr. Fitzosborn was never at rest 
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while Caroline was so. For a few weeks 
the took shelter under the first habits of 
her mourning; but these once passed, 
Mr. Fitzosborn would admit of no ex- 
cuse for her remaining at home. The 
perpetual recunrence of visiting and be- 
ing visited was renewed. He wished her 
to show herself wherever gayety and 
amusement were to be found. He was 
jealous of the hours of retirement, and 
suspected th%t every moment which she 
could steal from the hurry in which he 
wished her to live, would be given to the 
remembrance of Edward. Nothing could 
be less selfish on bis part than this con- 
duct. In t pursuing what he believed to 
be the only road of happiness and virtue 
to Caroline, he became weary of his ex- 
istence : yet/uever did saint or fanatic 
advance more intrepidly to martyrdom 
than did Mr. Fitzosborn sacrifice every 
comfort of his life to oppose the phan- 
tom of Caroline's possible degradation, 
which existed wholly in his own imagina- 
tion. In vain did she plead for his 
quiet and her own. In such -^iptreaties 
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he saw nothing but a wish to indulge in 
the reveries of au unworthy passion; and 
he drove her from him for whole days 
together, though he never parted from 
her without a tear, and counted every 
moment of her absence with a sigh. 

Caroline, who penetrated the motive 
for so unexpected a procedure, felt her 
spirits sink equally under the suspicions 
of her uncle, and the mode of life to 
which these suspicions subjected her* 
Observing, however, his readiness to fore- 
go her society, she became emboldened 
to propose a plan which had long en- 
gaged her wishes, but which she would 
never have profceeded to execute if the 
gratification of her uncle must have been 
the price of her own* 

One morning, as he was sitting by her, 
during her breakfast, which the engage- 
ment of the preceding evening had 
delayed to a late hour. " My dear un- 
clCi'' said she with her usual frank- 
ness of character, ^^ what a life of iup 
anity do you compel me to lead ! How 
spiritless, how useless am I become! 



Kmd as you are, I cannot believe that 
by thus forcing me into dissipation you 
seek only my amusement. I know it is 
a higher aim to which you sacrifice 
(forgive my vanity,) the pleasure tbat you 
used to take in my company; but in- 
deed you mistake the means to attain it. 
Is the suspension of every reasoning 
faculty favourable to the exertion of 
reason? Is the lassitude of exhausted 
nerves a power to be opposed to the 
force of inclination? Can dissipation 
that wearies me, frivolity that disgusts 
me, render me less alive ta the charms 
of regulated cheerfulness and sterling in- 
tellect ? Can I find in the flatteries, the 
homage of a promiscuous crowd to whom 
I am indiiFerent, any compensation tor 
the intercourse and partiality of- real af- 
fection ? Jt is not, my dear uncle, in the 
contemplation of deformity that we lose 
the sense of beauty. The image that 
you wish to banish from my mind may 
be displaced, but can never be forgotten. 
In practising my own mind to the ac- 
tive exertion of every virtue, I may find 
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a succedaneum for the loss of that which 
adorns another; but in lessening myself 
in my own eyes, I shall but exalt that 
merit which you already suppose I rate 
too highly. Let me then, I entreaty no 
longer continue a course of life so discord- 
ant to my taste, and so little favourable te 
the object that you have in view. If you 
dread the unvariedness of our hours of 
t£te-a-t^te; if you consider these scenes 
as too favourable to remembrances which 
you do not wish me to cherish; suffer 
me to absent myself from Henhurst, and 
from yoif, my dear, my almost only 
friend, for a short time. I shall" return 
with recruited spirits, stronger nerves, 
and, perhaps, with a better regulated 

will." 

" You would quit Henhurst ? You 
would leave me?" said Mr. Fitzosbom^ 
in a tone of affright. " Where? to 
whom would you go?"* 

" I would go into Somersetshire," Re- 
turned Caroline ; " I would once again 
see those scenes of my infancy where 
first I learnt to think ; where first my 
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miud was trained by gentle but jsteady 
discipline to self-control; where I was 
taught to prefer duty to inclination» and 
instructed in the nomenclature of truth. 
It would not surely be in vain that I 
sliould awaken in my mind recollections 
so favourable to the cause of reason and 
of virtme.*' 

" And to whom would you go?" said 
Mn Fitzosborn. 

" I would avail myself/' said Caroline, 
^' of the so often repeated invitation of 
the worthy Mr. Soraers: he asks it of 
me as a favour that I will once again let 
him see the young person for whom he 
has always been so kindly interested. In 
his house, in the company of himself 
and Mrs. Somers, I shall have every pro- 
tection and every accommodation that 
yfinr fears or your love, my dear sir, can 
wish me/' 

" But a journey of above two hundred 
miles!" objected Mr. Fitzosborn. 

" The journey may appear long, but 
the absence will be short/' replied Caro- 
line : that day three weeks which takes 
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nie from Henhurst, shall restore me to 
you ; shall restore me to my best friend, 
to my place of dearest residence ; and, I 
hope, restore me in such a state of spirits 
and temper of 'mind as will preclude the 
necessity even in your opinion, my 
dearest uncle, of a return to that regi- 
men which palsies every faculty of my 
mind and body.'* 

Mr. Fitzosborn could not but defer to 
Caroline's ^' pleaded reason ;" and if he 
could have conveyed her into Somerset- 
shire with a wish, she would not have re- 
mained another day at Uenhurst: but 
the difficulties, the dangers, as his ima- 
gination represented them, of a journey 
of more than two hundred miles, af- 
frighted his apprehension and withheld 
his consent 

Caroline, half by argument, and half 
by raillery, succeeded in bringing him 
to a more just estimate of the facilities 
of English travelling; and having ac- 
ceded to all the conditions which he 
thought proper to make, such as that 
she should be attended by two men ser- 



vantSy and should cot travel lafter sunset; 
she received his consent to the projected 
journey. 

This arrangement was, in fkct, equally 
agreeable to them both. Caroline found- 
in it the gratification of a long existing 
wish, and Mr. Fit2osborn a relief from 
the perpetual harrassment of having 
Caroline for ever near him^ and for ever 
absent. He began, indeed, to be weary 
of his own experiment; and found some 
repose to his mind in the hopes that 
Caroline would prove the better physi- 
cian of the twOi 
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CHAP. XX. 

Caroline received from Mrs. Somers a 
joyful acquiescence in the proposed visit; 
and after a thousand reiterated adieus on 
her part^ and as many repeated cautions 
on her uncle's, sbe quitted Henhurst, and 
set forward into Somersetshire. 

The third evening brought her to 
Abbotscomb; where she was received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Somers with all tbe 
native politeness that benevolence and 
good sense can give. 

On the sight of Mr. Somers, the inter- 
val that had passed since she had 
seen him last, disappeared from the 
mind of Caroline : the death-bed of her 
benefactress and dearest friend, the kind 
support of Mr. Somers in that distressfu^l 
hour, with her hurried departure from 
the Grove, alone rested upon her ima- 
gination, and left no place for any 
other thought Tears filled her eyes — 
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*' Oh, sir !" said she, " when last I saw 
you!" 

" My dear young lady." said the kind 
Mr. Somers, ^' let us not renew painful 
images. This friendly visit shows me 
that you are the same excellent and af« 
fectionate young creature from whom I 
parted with so much regret nearly five 
years ago. You have stood a fiery trial, 
and have stood it well : let us be thank* 
ful and happy, there is no cause for 
sorrow." 

" You know not how ranch 1 lost," 
5aid Caroline, " wi*vn I lost my kind 
protectress." 

" Yes, I do," returned Mr. Somers ; 
" I know it all : but if you had not been 
thus proved, you would not have knowa 
yourself. All is well — all is as it should 
be : we will have no retrospect. This is 
a day of gala to Mrs. Somers and my- 
self; you will not, I am sure, wish to 
sadden it." 

Caroline wiped away the tears tha,t bad 
^s^p^ from her eyes, e^nd said, with the 
sweetness of an angel — ^VThe gala is to 
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me : there is no remembrance of sadness 
which such kindness would not do away; 
and my dear Mrs. Somers smiles upon 
me as if she would ratify all your flat* 
teries." 

Mrs. Somers was, indeed, one of the 
most benevolent of women ; and seeing 
in Caroline all that her imagination 
could conceive of beauty and gracious- 
ness, she sat looking on her with an ex- 
pression of delight which went at once 
to the heart of Caroline. A shade, how- 
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ever, crossed her countenance for a mo- 
jnent. — " Oh, madam !" said she, " how 
happy would my good friend have been 
could she have seen you so much all that 
she wished you to be!" 

" Forbear, my dear !" said Mr. Somers ; 
" Miss Fitzosborn wants refreshment. 
We have a great many things to talk 
over; but we will talk of nothing just 
now that can give any of us pain." 

The wise Mr. Somers having thus 
called both his wife and Caroline to or- . 
'der, and the tea and coffee having made 
thieir iap^earance, these three friends soon 
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fell into a conversation equally gay and 
interesting. Caroline surprised her boat 
and hostess by the variety of her inqui* 
riesi and the minuteness of her recollec- 
tions* Not a person or name seemed t6 
iiave escaped her memory. Every child- 
ish incident was recalled ; every spot of 
ground remembered : all seemed to have 
become sacred to her. 

In such a field she had gathered the 
first cowslips of the year ; under such a 
tree she had eaten the earliest strawber- 
ries ; here she had expatiated free and un- 
controlled, as the reward of diligence and 
docility; and here she had expiated idJe- 
ness or inattention by confinement. 

TluLS passed the evening ; and it finish- 
ed by Caroline's declaring her intention 
of making an early visit to the Grove 
the next morning. The distance from 
Abbotscomb did not exceed a mil^; 
and as she learnt from Mrs. Somers that 
the present tenants were at this time 
from home, she promised herself the me« 
lancholy satisfaction of visiting the 
haunts of all her past pleasures at full 
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leburCi and free from the interruption 
of ceremony or observation. Mrs. So^ 
mers easily understood that Caroline 
would prefer being alone in moments 
when she must wish to give a free indul- 
gence k) the emotions of her heart ; she 
therefore suffered her to pursue her own 
way^ without any obstruction from iU« 
judged civility. 

As soon as an early breakfast was 
over, Caroline set out alone for the 
Grove. It was a beautiful morning in 
June; the meadows were full of hay* 
makers ; the cattle stood in groups under 
the shade of the tFees, or found an asy- 
lum from their winged tormentors by 
plunging themselves knee-deep in|p the 
water. The air was full of perfume^and 
resounded with melody; repose and la- 
bour, gayety andpenslveness, were united. 
Cairoline's mind was in harmony with 
the scene — if she felt past struggles, she 
felt also, that they were past. If memory 
rendered her sad, hope made her cheer- 
ful.* " There will come a time,"^ said 
she to herself^ ^' when Edward will 
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accompany me through these scenes of 
my childhood ; when we shall look back 
on the loss of reputation and of fortune as 
a dream; when we shall acknowledge, 
that in the bitterest moments of such de- 
privation the consciousness of rectitude 
was more than a compensation ; and we 
shall tread with a firmer step the path 
that in its progress is safety, and in its 
issue is bliss." 

• Caroline's train of thought was more 
than once interrupted by encountering 
some of her old' acquaintance : all were 
known to her, to all she was unknown. 
None recognised the little girl with 
whom they had thought themselves so 
familiar, in the fine lady, on whom they 
gazed with awe and admiration. But 
the exclamations, as Caroline discovered 
lierself, of — " Lord, miss ! is it you ? Ah, 
how you are grown! — God bless your 
heart ! I may say that, I hope, yet ! " 
showed that if the person was forgot, 
the character was remembered. And the 
inquiry, ** And,, madam, are you come 
to live with us?— what a day would that 
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heV proved how highly this character 
was estimated. 

Caroline had a gracious word for all, 
and promised a visit to each individual 
cottage; but she disengaged herself as 
well as she could from their present im- 
portunity, and proceeded to the Grove. 

She was readily admitted, on making 
herself known, within the house, and 
suffered to visit every room. Tilis she 
did with so lively a remembrance of per- 
sons and scenes that were for ever past» 
as for the time banished every feeling of 
pleasure from her mind. But there was 
no eye to observe her; and she permitted 
the tears to flow, till her heart, discharged 
of its burthen, felt lighter in her breast ; 
and looking once more around her, she 
arose to pursue her researches through 
the garden and shrubbery. She found 
all kept with a nicety which gratified her 
partialities ; and she saw reason, as she 
looked on the offspring of her former 
cares in the vegetable world, to repeat 
the exclamation of her village friends — 
" How you are grown ! " 

ViOL. II. M 
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She sat down under the shade of a 
plane-tree, which on the seventh anni- 
versary oi her birth had been planted by 
her own hand, as the commemoration 
pf an epoch when she had passed the 
age of infancy. She recollected ^e in- 
structive moral by which this act had 
been accompanied from the lips of more 
than maternal tenderness. 

V If this tree disappoint our hopes/ 
had said her affectionate instructress, 
'^ the fault will not be in the tree : if 
Caroline prove ungrateful to our cares, 
the fault will be hers." 

Caroline thought that she still heard 
the words; still felt the embrace by 
which they were accompanied ; still 
heard the prayer — " Ob, may they flou- 
rish together! and may the branches 
that have been trained by the hand of 
innocence afford a shelter to respected 

age!" 

Caroline looked up, and blessed her 
God that so far she had not wholly dis- 
appointed the pious solicitude of her be- 
nefactress* 
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** Oh, my , uncle.!** said^ she^^ V how 
ftmch Ulcere coodacivp ten ^a virtuout 
seif-contfol are scenes and recdile<^tbQ3 
isuch asitliese, thaa the ifKhecHity in- 
iduced by 'djasi^ioiiil Here jL^ahoutd 
never dare ;tcij )harfaoiur Jafty uhwi>rtfay 
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partiality.? r 

As she said these words, sJbe heaaMl a 
yoic^ crying out-rr-** Never tfcU'.'inef; I 
villdpeak'to.faer^ if she was tvMity fioe 
ladies, re- Trouble indeed 1 , Have .'I! not 
caiiried her upon my back twenf^ times, 
and never thought it a troiiUer'? : 

: Caroline turned her Jicad, and isaw 
close to her JeiiQy^..the'Old poultry*- 
woman, bev earliest favourite, aud 
stauficheat frle»d ia all the iwrapes of 
ier infancyu.. i . ^ . . 

" Jenny r said Caroline^; 

" Ay^ n^adami old Jenny. What, I 
warraQrt'.yor,' they told.. me: I should not 
know ypii,--T-Not know, my own dear 
ili^s Carry? — why you are aa like. wlkat 
yoii were ast twq peas ; oply taJJeff, and 
slimfmett; ^ad pakn z^t^^nd then yon have 
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if yotf wotiild say, Menay, do so;* and! 
have used to say, ^Misfr Garry, you must 
not do so.' ** 
. '^ And you slMill say so^gain," said 
Garoliue, taking lier band; '^'for I dare 
say I shouid be incUned <to play your 
cbickens as many tricks now as I used 
to do ihea/' 

. *• Ah, bless yoif ! you ^neyer ^did any 
thing any hurt, though you used 'to. put 
me into ;a itwitter noiw and then. But, 
you talk of chickens; — ah, madam ! J 
have no chickens to take > care of now." 

" How xoniies that, Jenny? I ^nd 
ev^ry thing so ^uoh what it was, and 
c^very ^thing so neat and so nice, that I 
had hjoped"! should have seen you J a 
your pretty cottage, with all. your flock 
about you, just as formeriy."' 

'* ' Why, Aook you, madam/' returned 
Jenny, '^you know that bott^ge was not 
my ladyX .nor yours, miadam^ ; and so 
when my ladydid npt want it any longer, 
and aew people, can^e, and th^ would 
have the fowls, I. warrant you^ up at the 
house; to be sure they tfaoUgfaft the ;cotr 
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tage was too good forme : but they gave 
me anotfaeir^ :aiid a pdretty ^ace enough 
it is. Yet it trqufaled oie sore to leave 
the old spot." 

; '' And who Kvos) therr no w r " said 
Garoline.0 .. , i  • f.oi. .■"»•- :i '• • . 
^^ Nay;tibadani,'tbatV*nbiie than I ean 
say, or any of ii& Fjot firsti myi lordH4^ 
y«u.know/ittadani, itiMlon'gs to my lord 
•Wnbaidbi^it ssl sortxi£!a tbiiig itliey -calUd' tf 
d^icy^hobse tLhvstt'^hov^zhlBisoi^tvfl'yiei 
mo re ^loci a^ JbltjpMWm im niuUe bIL^ tkA 
milk must betiiii<3hiv^iitfbei^tbid) 4rbe 
batter oda mab^fj^^ tHkikxihey *«aUtI^M 
dy^fisnoHfarvel: ^tsbirk ;!< mid ^ tflerc^ >s»<^fie 
gim brack cburas andi^^newr'^rigled :pims<i 
es; and the gaiiden» was iniaiikr>hagifau8 
spCBce, Atid-gneeib^resscnge puft'ttpall' to 
the^boiide y asuilftidrq were faoneysaohlesi 
and *TOsds, atid .w hat bai^ .allvtied to them ; 
and, to be sure, it looked mighty |M*etty'; 
and alltb^getvtry-y.fkr a»d;WJdejcarne to 
see it. But- my lady didr not ,iike .this 
out; of the way; place; so .;arhe 'would 
come no. more ; and then ' there! wa9^ (Do 
want of a dairy^ you knbwc :knd:sQ 
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** and afterwards you shall show me 
where vou live." 

" Ay, that I will, and thank you too ; 
and when you sk down on the settle, I 
shall think old times are come again/' 

Caroline made no answer, and »tept 
forward with so qurck a pace, that old 
Jeany called out, '' Bleas you ! I see you 
could run as fast as. ever, if youi would ; 
but I shall never show, you the way if 
you go so much before me." 

" If I turn down here," said Carolihe, 
^^ can I. not see quite over : the garded, | 
and yet not be in atiy danger of fafeing ^ 
seto.^; L.mean of giving the lady ^ny 
offence?" 

m 

, "-^ Seen, indeed! How shoulifc-such* a 
lady know you ? Besides; whd: cares i€ 
she is ^offended ?'^ : 

.. " jf, care!", said Caroline, earnestly : 

aiut J^cnoy felt * it- wars no longer • the 

time lihen she. could say, '^ Miss Carry, 
you mustnotdosa!" ! . ; // 
orf'cWhy now tha:t's so lilie you-^ never 
would vex any body I Well, well, I^ tee 
you areias geod al^y as everi tart like 
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it'si pity diat^oiDihould hot<sar.'i(rlie£« 
you have played yourself maiiy'slfaetiine: 
Sd J ufe i come rouiidciipre, and 5^iiu; mky tet 
all id«ftt)dl about, andr«obadyy> I Warrant, 
be tlje wfeoR^ - ^ • V ;:/ '. ... : : 

Garotioel tdok the> turn ad vised .;'^nd 
soon saw all, and more than she wished 
to is6e« 'Ih a0 aA-bour, 'direolly.^fkdng 
ber,^sat Miss Evelyn in the-temkrest^att 
of motberlKbod ; ^^aUghiti'cloakfl^haditig^ 
bu t not cbncealiitg, .her etn ptoynfieiitif . ^ 

C^iToVme became rit»<H»t6d lx^'tfae:^roand 
for a niomeht; the neit(«l)a attempted 
to turn from a sight ffenct^pierteHdxebito 
the heart : but she^ trembled so wilh . the 
effort, that shewais^fc^rced tdiay h<^ld da 
the arm of Jenny. . ' - ? »'- 

" Mercy, madam! Iiave you. hurt your- 
self ?" said the old wbman. 

Her exclamation made Miss' £velyn 
look up ; and, on seeing ho5^ nearly she 
was observedj '^he rose in>tlie gtiiMtet 
confusion, and wrapping the cloafc-oldse 
over the' infad"!, htfrried ii^to the hous/fe. 
- *Mfackins, miidan), she knows yoal'! 

US 



saidJesny.r '^bat sheVnotfor looking 

^^ Impossible, iixq>bfesible r' siu(irCai!i&r 
Hne.: ^ Coole anny^/JeoDtyJ:; Iritfn.sdte 
I have done very wrong — b^est yefjrJoi* 
pertineot: V Hotr xouldlcl' he torHfuri- 
/V And' wby sfaoi^ld yon not be curious 
jtfter your own place, aa it weit? Nev^ 
feet tor that. . .Ijhie^lady }ito}'heen looked 
at befiara,/cior doubC, .^nd by ithose. wbd 
bavjedonejber moveibarm, ^or '$bfi would 
net fKictiU upea£dwtrd — ^a false-hearted 
mtUt, iljUiWiireajalt bim.'' . 
. .Ifi Jeany had: reason; before to com* 
pfatin i&f Cat'olinejis wiftiwss of movement, 
she had much more so. now.: she rather 
flew than ran; imd« in spite. of Jenny's 
entreaties to tucn towards her cottage, 
made forward the directly cQti:trary way. 
.A^ .TJien you will not look i^ ysy pjoor 
hdbntettoQ^ madam?" aaid.Jenoy in a 
pttdous.tQne» M^*^^' - - ^^ 

.fiaroliae stQpt-*H»ideavoiijcedi to .recol- 
lect herself^was not able to cotaimaitd a 
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though t-^tfipk breatb-«-j)auaied — tqg^ Xp 
speak — and found herself unable to^ii^er 
a wprd. 

'^ Nay, madao), take tinje — you, Arc 
quite out of breath. You loo]^ as if ^pu 
^ejje $ pared pray tujn this way j . we 
sl^ be at piy door in a ipinute, and thea 
you may rest/' 

Mechanically Caroline followed Jen- 
ny; unconscious of what she dif), af^d 
updesigning as to what she would do. 

" See, madam !" cried Jenny in an ex- 
ulting voicCi as they turned short on the 
cottage, '* here It is! — a nice, neat, 
pretty spot, though I say it, as needs be : 
and there's a stone bench at the door; 
and you are so hurried and hurried, that 
you will like it better perhaps than go- 
ing within the house.'' 

Caroline sat down, and asked for water. 

" Water r cried Jenny. '' What, and 
so hot? And, madam, if you'll believe 
me, I have not a drop of spirits, or any 
thing comfortable, if it were to save your 
life. What shall I do?" 

" Pray give me sopie water," said Ca- 
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rdliiie: " I could' drink' iiolhin^. tut 

Jenfty unwillingly complied. Caroline 
dttvlkf and was relieved.' Jenny looked 
wistfully at her. * : ": 

' " Well, I am sure,'* said she, "if I had 
thought how it wouM be, you shbuld 
never have looked over the hedge at that 
strange madam. I wish she had been 
fifty miles off for my part. So agreeable 
and chatty as you were before, and now 
you have toot a word to throw at "a dog^ 
as they say." 

" No, no ; not a word for a dog," said 
Caroline, endeavouring to collect her 
scattered senses ; " but a great many for 
you, Jenny. It was so hot — ^and I walked* 
so fast. But, come now, show me all' 
about; you seem to have every thing: 
that you can wish for.'' 

Jenny, now in her glory, began to dis- 
play her wealth and the excellence of her 
own management; told what a miserable 
hole it was when she first came to it; 
how; she had rubbed aiid scoured ; how 
she had pulled down and built up j how 
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she was advised by her neighbours ; and- 
how she was wiser than them all. Open- 
ed her walnut cupboard, and exhibited 
her flower knot; ^and was,, in as word, as-, 
vain and as happy as if, like other im- 
provers, she had spoiled all the beauties 
of nature by all the efforts of art ' Caro- 
line admired every thing; praised the 
skill and contrivance of the proprietor of 
the whole ; gave an ample largess to old 
Jenny; and saying that Mr^^ Somer? 
would wonder what was become of herj^ 
turned her steps towards Abbotscomb». ' 
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CHAP. XXI. 

f 

M&8* SoMEEs, impatijent of the absence 
of h^r lovely guest, jvas already looking 
Q^t for ))eri and> on seeing her approach, 
nieLh^i* on the la wo. She had no sooner 
C^st ]^r eye on hf^r, than she cried oy t 
wit^ .^ari^ .'* Ob, my dear mndapi ! I 
feared as much ; this has been a painful 
visitation — so many painful recollec- 
tions !" 

*' They have, indeed, quite overcome 
me/' said Caroline. 

'' I should not have suffered you to go 
alone,'' said Mrs. Somers. *^ But come 
within doors. The heat and walk have 
been too much for you, if there were 
nothing else.'' 

So saying, they went together into a 
cool and delightful room, the windows 
of which were shaded with a variety of 
beautiful twiners, and opening to a gar- 
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4eii» admkted die mingled perfume of 
unnumbered sweets. : - 

CafoKqe endeavoured'to s(rouse berself, 
and to give the. whole of her thoughts to 
tfae'qbjects airoiHui Her. Silence on the 
rack would scaroelj hare been a greater 
effort. She talked of the flowers, t&e 
sweets, of what she had seen, of all but 
that of which she thought, till the room 
seemed to tutrf toiiuid with hen Her 
penance, was prolooged by the coming m 
of Mr. Somers, who, interested in every 
thing which h^ Supposed would interest 
CarolinCt travelled over again the same 
ground — inquired how she approved 
what she had seen -^ expressed a hope 
that she would think he had provided 
her with a good tenant — and concluded 
with observing, that slie must have 
found every thing much as she had left 
it, except old Jenny's cottage. ** And 
neally," said he, '^ we must allow that 
that is improved; bating,'' added he, 
with a meaning look, ^' its inhabitant 
perhaps.'* 
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'^ That cottage did not belong to mf 
aunt/' said Caroline.' ; r- a 

. " No/'. replied Mr. Sobfiers^; ;**)biiift I 
have often thought itwas^a pity that it 
did not; and once Lwas bosy encldgh tb 
intend asking yojalwlsetlier iyba wciuld 
like to purchase it, for it hii^ht have^been 
bought;: but it is as well now that you 
did not».for i fedrthat-tmihaVe no chatice 
that the Grove shouid be prefeitred to. 
Uenhurst: and dfo^unb. there. w:ouId be 
no advantage in adding to your property 
iuttbia part of the;wofld/' ' 

** Perhaps it would be better to get 
rid of it altogether/' said Cjiroline. 

** Sell the Grove?" said Mr. and Mifs. 
Somers, both in a breath.' *' Why, dear 
young lady, you said last night that yoUr 
would not part with it for ten times its 
value; that it was your birth-place ; more; 
a home than Henhurst ; that it should^ 
never be let again^ but that you would 
come down to it every year. Ah ! I am^ 
afraid," added Mr.. Somers, ** my. dear 
Miss Fitzosborn is a flatterer^ and that: 
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she thinks more of saying what will 
please than what she really feels." 

** Oh no, indeed !'^ said Caroline, con* 
founded rather by having said too much 
than too little truth ; *^ but I hardly knew 
what I was sayrng. I have been pained 
and trpubled this morning; and if every 
visit to the Grove was to be as distress- 
ing a^^my first lias^been, it might be be^ 
ter tliat the first was the last/' 

'Her friends joined in assuring her that 
thecase would be wholly different ; anii 
prdcetding to apply remedies to evils tiialt 
Sihcidid ndt ieeilv oiotitributed nothing* 4)^ 
k\\ they s«u) to thtf mitigation o^herra^ 
ferkigs. Having, indergofie tktle* shovt 
of martyrtldfn ftir'SdiDe hoarsen C^rbtttiie 
at> lengtfe ^nilldts^ heV eioapc^ toe her owu 
vdota'i'and th»>Wing:be|belf inj^cyxjchair, 
gave^ ^pay Ito^a violent flo<)d ofiteam. She 
wept fiiff borne ^tme-'withbtfcW conscious^ 
ness why Ihe ^e^i^. ReUe^ed, however} 
by thia effort o£: niEtfoirei the Lpo w^r of 
nhougbt iietumed, anid \ritU^it &i}l):4haft 
energy^ of vbtue whiqh litatked tibe ^di» 
of CaroKbe» The bandag;e was 
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Supported by a bumble but firm <;on-^ 
fideiKJie in a Power superior to her own, 
Caroline endeavoured to resiime her com-* 
posure: she bathed) her eyes with water; 
she pressed her bands to her heart in 
hopes to stilt ib tumultuous beatings;, 
attd having remained Without movemeM, 
exposed to>theS£re'k>aibiToqi <tlie-witH)ovv; 
for sooie iittur, /sfa^ becanbai :8»ffici<iotly^ 
mistress' o& beofdeil^cdJpiidMe^'moM^^H 
prie^atatavM c^ I^iregp iM^eilO^^ iiei^ 
agaia:>A)>p«|irti9Vbe%Av/^o^hotriiaf^ the 
](3»ibdli^«ii[>ds oftyit €dtirititA\b4'MW 
lected a number 'bfosia-Mitnic^ogi li^lk^itft^ 

^beoymi iAsidsedgi^m atftusci3«iBoi9ili oul d 
sliiiiii iditf a]iOBtiinacfaatb^s|ie(g^;toi theJi;^ 
phneictatid^^wfir tfaBi[f74ateiMilb9ghly>iieJ 
gMtdki Bei9lfldhn^^'lV^8udlBSllikoihpany 
8|Blfe}lritfad^sb»lc«%lAito lppidt09nt^r.» 
^tsMntcnanci^idi^l&ediivilkisiM 
that f>blig3Bg,}aisi)te];Ms bK jminfl ^ ullnrh 
taKrsbk!sLdirc(tt»ati sx^he^Iyjfhmi the .Wish 
ofu CBtherk' i;// IhM Jiccqat'tocnitianr! should 
be bMvle.ilooiltlle ' j^-ktdai Intatbiogfii; i Ji^r 
answer prompt tob thecTiigat ihs^ificaob 



question ; her absent, her smile, her 
laugh, risady for all. She felt thiis aught 
to be 60, and at the same time the im* 
'possibility of its being so: she iresolved, 
however, that theeifort should he made, 
that self should at least for ooe day be 
wholly forgotten. As she cast a glance 
on the glass at the moment of quitting 
her chamber, she was shocked to see how 
iUJiei:, countenance seconded her designs. 
Her cheek was pale, her eyes languid, 
her .step measured, and ; unelastic. She 
blushed at the unworthy thraldom in 
\Vhich she felt herself held: the blu^fa, 
ana its accompanying feeling, restored 
thcicolour to: her cheek, and the brilli- 
ancy to her eye : she hastened down 
stairs, and presented hersdf to the:guests 
with a grace and animation all her own. 
She found assembled many of those 
whom ^hb had known in her earliest 
youth; andfihe found all so willing to 
please her, that it was impossible not to 
be pleased. This day produced as many 
invitations as there were separate fami- 
lies; and Caroline found that the time 
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allotted for ber absence from Henhurst 
would be too sbort to answer all the de- 
mands tbat good'-will and bospitality 
made on it« To prolong this absence 
she had no wish. Every hour that she 
remained in Somersetshire now seemed 
to her a punishment; and bad it been 
possible to depart, she would not have 
continued tliere another day. All she 
coqld do to satisfy the expectations of so 
many contending claimants, was to lend 
herself to the arrangemeots that the im- 
partiality of Mr. and Mrs« Somers should 
make for her ; and all that she could do 
for herself, was to adhere steadily to the 
<day already fixed with Mr. Fitzosbom 
for her return. 

Every day having now its appointed 
engagement, there remained but few 
hours for Caroline to give to the coneems 
of her pocMrer neighbours, and none but 
those which ought to have been spent in 
repose, to give to the interests of her 
heart. But this was a fund from whence 
Caroline was apt to draw too liberaUy ; 
and after a morning passed ia'^attending 
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to every wish and every want of tliose 
who looked up to her bounty, and aa 
evening spent in dvilities that oppressed 
her, and conversation that weatied h^, 
she retired — not to sleep, but to reason, 
to wonder, to lament, and to weep. 

Having charmed, by the sweetness of 
her nianner^, all who had approached her; 
i^nd having excited in the breasts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Somers the warmest affection 
and interest; having cheered thedfoop^ 
iog and relieved the indigent, and ar- 
ranged the continuance of her benevo- 
lence when her presence should be with- 
drawn, she found herself at liberty to de- 
part: but she saw not the moment of 
separation from friends so kind and par* 
tial as Mr. and Mrs. Somers approach, 
without a very sensible pain. As she 
made beradjeus — " You must visit. me 
at Henhurst," said she. " I can insure 
you a welcome there, as warm and as 
flattering as that which you have afford- 
ed me." 

« We will visit you at Henhurst," re- 
plied Mr. Somers; ** and oh that it 
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might be at your wedding 1 My tlear 
young friendi" added he, " happy as you 
make all who approach you, you are 
not happy yourself. I have seen it in 
the turn of your eye; I have heard it ia 
your suppressed sigh; I have a Confirm- 
ation of it in your every effort to seem 
otherwise. This must not be. You are 
excellent in the indulgence of every feel- 
ing, for every feeling is that of virtues 
be still more excellent, be great in the 
victory over those which make you un- 
happy." 

Caroline struggled from the parting 
embrace in which Mr. Somers held her 
as he said these words. 

" Farewell!" said she^ and sprung 
into her cariia^ge. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Once at liberty to deHver herself over 
to the mercy of her own thoughts, she 
gave way to the crowd of reflexions 
that rushed in upon her. But amidst 
this crowd she could make no selectioa 
which might either reconcile inconsist- 
encies, or bring comfort to her mind. 
No hypothesis could restore £dward to 
the height of excellence from whence he 
was fallen; and yet the conviction of 
his unworthiness brought not with it 
any power to expel him from her heart : 
and of the variety of painful sensations 
by which she was at once assailed, she 
fousid self-humiliation the most oppres- 
sive. She wearied herself with reason- 
ings, which, from whatever point they 
set out, all ended in the same conclu- 
sion ; &°d she exhausted herself with 
forming resolutions, which she felt to » 
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have DO influence on her mind. In the 
same melancholy and dispiriting circle 
her thoughts continued to move in an 
unvaried succession ; no light sprang 
up to brighten the shades of guilt, or to 
guide the wish to do well : she con« 
demned the object of her love, and she 
despaired of herself. Such inB the state 
of her mind during the whole of the 
journey; and . faarassed) -depressed, and 
discouraged, she presented herself be- 
ibrefaer unde so altered in her appear- 
anoei; that h^ started with alarm. 

^^ The weather is hot," returned she, 
^ikswering bis krnd solieitude: '* the 
roads dusty*" As shi; said tiiese words, 
ahe threw back her cloak, and took off 
ber gloves. 

^^And the ring gone?" said her uncle, 
fisiog^his eye oah^ hand. 

Carolitie felt the moment to be deci- 
ime : (now if she -deserted herself she 
JHt'she cpuld never again recover her 
tftlf^^approbatioB* 

'^ Bilt not; i trust, fyt ever!" said shc^ 
^ with an effort that M^eiued to tier the 
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excess of beroisrrt. " I hope you will 
ontf diy replace it onaiy finger ; bot» till 
that day cdmei^ t&ke it, my dear UiOcle ! 
into yt>ur own cu^ti^d^, and at preaeat 
indulge me eo much as t0aiMiu{re Hofar* 
ther." 

*' Tell nae only/ said Mn FJI«osl>Qra^ 
'^ Is it marriage or-'degradaitioii that ha« 
torn from your fiDjger tbift gage -^f y:oue 
own and of anot heir's iortqgrtty?'' 

" DegradattoQ,'' / said CaroUnei io % 
smothered voice. 

'^ Then : this moment may I ifcplace 
it,'* said Mn Fitirpsborp. " .C^rotiiie 
does not, cannot indulge in' a(prel^rettce 
to vice/' 

^' Qb, no;! but sotne tiine mus£f lapse 
before she is able to forget the virtue 
M^hich she has sp IpDg bcis A ; acctistdmed 
to coi^sider as ijcal/' : 
. . " The virtues a*e reat,^ aaid bet 
uncle; ^Vthey eikist id the bosom of 
Mr.BeaumQBt. I^hajil jthci vices of aa 
Edti^ard have more Away; rQver your mind 
thpin the virtues of a^ Beaiimont ?" 

N 9, 
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*^ but at present my heart would be an 
unworthy exchange for that of Mr. 
Beaumont My uncle 1 l acknowledge 
in the fullest sense the power which my 
promise has ^ven you over me; my 
reason, my principles, are all on your 
side ; and when I find myself more 
grateful to the divine superintending In- 
telligence for an escape from an union 
with vice, than grieved by the destruc- 
tion of the fancied virtue that was so 
dear to my imagination, I will with 
thankfulness and satisfaction resign my* 
self to your direction." 

^* And do I hear you avow a distinc- 
tion between your inclinations and your 
principles?" said the rigid Mn Fitzos- 
bom« • 

" No !" said Caroline, warmly ; " there 
is no such distinction: from this mo- 
ment I disclaim all such. Knowing what 
I know, I would prefer the grave to a 
connexion with Edward: but feeling. ais 
I have so recently felt, it is impossible 
at present to think of becoming the wife 
of any other man, WTi^n the pain which 
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the vices of Edward have inflicted is 
lost in the recognition of the virtues of 
Mr. Beaumont, then, my uncle, may the 
memorable ring be given and worn, as 
the gage at once of his love and my 
rectitude." 

" And do you bid me look forward to 
such a period ?" said her uncle. 

" I do, with confidence," said Caro- 
line, kindling as she spoke. ** The work 
is begun, the healing balm is applied. 
It is true the wound still smarts, but this 
is rather a proof of the efficacy of the 
application than an indication of the 
hopelessness of the evil ; a little time, 
and all will be well." 

" Admirable girl!" said Mr. Fitzos- 
born, ^^ be it as you say : and however 
you may bav^. -been mistaken in yQui* 
model of imagined perfection, I shall 
find, mine complete." 

Caroline now set herself seriously to 
the accomplishment of the task which 
good sense and right feeling equally 
fjiptated;. and she found with surprise, 
tljat'the forms which at a diMajCice. had 
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appeased so redoubtablci vanished into 
air as she approached to attack them. 

In the art of seeing objects in their 
just light, in the science of a true no- 
menclature, Caroline found the secret 
of that imperfect happiness which is 
alone allowed fo man below* 

In the tlepravity of Edward she ac* 
kno^edged a le^tioiatQ. cause for sor- 
xdw^ attd . she s]bii.rned^ it as < a 'Gbristiad 
atid!a friend; but in the bittenaess> o( 
ker* oim disappointment ahe was^-ccim- 
pelled to confess rather thenportificatHnnf 
of self-love than the genuitie sorrow of 
real misfortune^ which virtuemy sa^^c-^ 
tify, arid which religion dcki not dis-^ 
avow. Of iall theii ought to give a relish 
to life, of what^was she despollfe'd? Of^ 
anidoV which had na iexisteAcij Uut in 
her own imagination; of a heart, which, 
if it had ever owned her sway, Was jiot 
worthy of her sovereignty. Forturte, 
health, friends, intellect, apd virtue,* 
retnaified ; and should Uie-^ Say, ^^hd' 
should she allow herself to believe, XliBV 
she was miserable? Should she disap^dint 
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the rational purposes and kind wishes of 
her best friend, rather tliau forego the 
indulgence of a feeling of her own, un- 
founded as it was on any principle, on> 
which she professed to regulate her con- 
duct ? - She was  ashamed of the ^enti- 
inent that opposed the conclusion sug«- 
gested by her reason; she was resolute, 
that she would not he governed by it ; 
and in spite of the inexpressible reluc- 
tance with which she thought of mftr- 
riage, in sjpite of the pain^ whioh 6till 
lay tlirobbsng at her heart, she iwcAvtd^ 
tp turn her thoughts to Mu Bea^imont 
as tlie companion of her future life, and 
to banish all sadness from- her counte- 
nance. 

The result of this determination equal- 
ly surprised and delighted Mr. Fitzos- 
born. He dared hardly trust his senses 
Avhen he saw Caroline with an aspect at 
once composed and cheerful ; when he 
heard her converse without distraction, 
and found her ready to concur in every 
scheme of amusement ; bland and diffuse 
in company, easy and hopeful when 
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alone. He observed, indeedi that she 
grew thinner^ and that the colour on her 
cheek faded : but that which he had not 
dared to hope would be done at all, he 
could not expect would be doiie without 
effort: and his affection and good sense 
alike taught him, that nothing on his 
part should be precipitated, and that he 
had only to wait quietly the issue of a 
resolution so wisely taken, and so stea- 
dily pursued. 

The paths of virtue issue in happiness : 
the course may be longer or shorter, but 
the termination is infallible. 

Caroline was destined to meet her 
reward earlier than she had presumed to 
hope ; and she met it in a form that she 
had not looked for. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



Some months had now passed in the 
progressive attainment of self-commandy 
when one evening, as Mr. Fitzosbom 
and Caroline were sitting in a covered 
seat, in a retired part of the flower-gar- 
den, Mr. Fitzosborn ventured to inquire 
of Caroline whether he might be allowed 
to invite Mr. Beaumont to Henhurst. 
The question at the moment was unex- 
pected, and caused a sudden convulsion 
in the frame of Caroline, which forced 
the blood from her heart into her cheeks, 
from which it as instantly retreated, and 
left her pale as death. 

The word " undoubtedly^' was the 
only word that she could utter : but she 
pronounced it articulately and with aii 
unbroken voice. 

** My Caroline's trimmph \A then com- 
plete !" said Mr. Fitzosborn^ exultingly» 

n5 
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*' I have found the perfection I sought. 
Great God, I thank thee !" 

Caroline, overcome by the pious ten- 
derness of her uncle, threw herself into 
his arms, and burst into tears.. 

" These are not tears of reluctance ? 
these are not tears of regret ? ** cried he, 
in alarm. 

" Oh, no !'' returned Caroline ! " they 
are tears of gratitude, of affection. I say 
with you, my dearest utacle, * Great God, 
I thank thee !••' 

- *^ The words will be echoed still by 
another -rhouth/' said Mr. Fitzosbom, 
" £roin mfifny -mdutl^s ; for the happiness 
of my Caroline and her Beaumont can 
jnever be< a selfish one.'' 
, " Oh, most truly said I" cried a voice, 
which they. botUliiMtotty knew to be that 
of Mr. Beaumont. ^> Iceme to renounce 
ail selfish HappiiiebA, iNit I borne to bestow 

ttion tliosife "^bobi^i love beder' l^haYi self. 

> 

£d s^tiif is iD^isiceiiit;' eVe^ 6i kd taste he 
is innocent: there is * no' mistriss^ ib the 
rnmAi' h« is W0t«hy'of ail thWt {fortune 
ai3ii4]ove«au^#^4iiiii.-^ • - 
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'* Impossible !'' cried Mr. Fitzosborn, 
sternly. 

'^ Alas, it cannot be !'' said Caroline^ 
in a voice scarcely articulate. 

'* Cannot beT said Mr. Beaunont 
^' My dear madam, why not? May not 
the darkest nigfaf terminate in the.bright- 
est day? I have pledged my life for.Edr 
ward's integrityi and I come, toi prove it. 
Edvrard has been the victim of friend- 
ship and self-abandonment without ex* 
ample. Charles Pynsynt— -" 

" Charles !" interrupted Caroline. " Has 
Charles Pynsynt any thing to do in this 
matter ? '* 

*' All and every thing," returned Mr. 
Beaumont. " You know the traosaction 
that hurried him from England at a.mo* 
ment's warning ; you know that all his 
hopes of a future re^stablishment ia life 
hung on the favour^ the active patroisr 
age of Lord £velyn : but you do not know 
that the man who looked for. preservs**- 
tion to the father, had already undooe 
the daughter. This^ was the sole secret 
that htf did not confide to the sympa^ 
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thiziiig, the affectionate Edward. It 
was hoped that it might have remained 
a secret from all but the unfortunate 
authors of it ; yet the possibility of the 
contrary was not left unprovided fon 
Charles well knew how safe a guardian 
of his infant fortunes, how impenetrable 
an out-work of his threatened reputa- 
tion; he Jeft behind him in Edward. In 
every contingency the partner of his ap- 
prehensions and his guilt was directed 
to refer herself to Edward. In her hands 
was deposited a letter to be used, if cir- 
cumstances should require such an as- 
sistance addressed to Edward, where 
a full disclosure of all that it was neces- 
sary for him to know was made ; accom- 
panied by the most solemn adjurations to 
preserve a secret, the discovery of which 
would ruin his friend, and effectually de- 
prive him of every hope that any future 
hour would enable him to make the only 
reparation of which his fault would adr 
mit The occasion for the use of this 
letter occurred. It was sent to Edward, 
enclosed in one from the object of its so* 
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licitude, 8o indicative of despair and 
desperationi as took from the heart of 
humanity all option on the manner of 
acting. A fellow-creature was to be 
snatched from destruction, a friend was 
to be preserved from want and infamy. 
Oh, my dear madam f said Mr. Beaumont, 
suddenly turning to Caroline, '' what is 
it that you and I would have had our 
dear Edward have done ? Even that 
which he did : — forget himself, forget 
the interests of his fortune and his love 
(for Edward's heart had long been in the 
keeping of another); and turning aside 
the barbed dart of obloquy and reproach 
from the bosom of his friend, receive it 
deeply in his own." 

^* And what, my dear sir, is there in^ 
possible in all this ?" 

^* Why, my dear madam, cannot this 
be?*' 

^* What tale of romance are you tell- 
ing us?" cried Mr. Fitzosborn. " Of 
what chivalrous knight, who thus plays 
with death and danger as with puppy 
dogs, are you speaking?'^ 
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'' It 18 no tale of romance I tell :^ it is 
of no chivalrous fblly of which I speak,^ 
retorned Mr. Beaumont : ** it is simple, 
unadorned truth that I utter; it is of 
the emanations which flow as naturally 
irom the Christian principles and the 
Christian character, as rays of light from 
the sun, of which I speak.^ — ' Do as you 
would be done by/-^^ Love your neigh- 
bour as yourself — ^ Seek ivot your own/ 
— * Be perfect/ In these few simple 
principled we shall find the rule of fid- 
ward's conduct J in the strength of a 
well-disciplined miod we shall find the 
instrument of it." 

Well, sir,'\ said Mr. Fitzosborn, 

you. pour these words into very in- 
credulous ears, I can tell you. But 
proceed ; let us have the whole of thi.5 
miraculous display of human excellence 
before us." 

" And are ydu too incredulous?" said 
Mr. Beaumont, in a tone of reproach to 
Caroline. ** Are the virtues, the suffer- 
ings, ihe triumphs of Edward indifferent 
to you ?" 
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** Oh, no, no!" said Caroline, burst- 
ing at once from the silence which she 
had hitherto preserved, yet covered with 
intolerable confusion, " none of all these 
are indHferent ; but surprise, astonish* 
ment — my senses are confused, con- 
founded. Yet the virtues of Edward 
find with me a ready belief; his suffer- 
ings, and his triumphs^ the warmest, 
purest sympathy/' 

" Oh, too excellent, too charming, 
Miss Fitzosborn!" cried Mr. Beaumont, 
" do not contaminate my better feelings 
with the taint of envy. Do not make 
me feel that the man whom I profess to 
love may be too happy.** 

" But we are not told,** said Mr. Fitz- 
osborn, " how this mighty secret has 
been revealed. We are not arrived at 
the moment when the Cord of romantic 
generosity, stretched too tight, snapt 
asunder; when Edward forgot his friend, 
and thought only of himself.'* 

" Nt) such moment ever did arrive; 
no such moment can arrive,** s&id Mr. 
Beaumont. " Faith led the martyr to 
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the stake, and constancy supported him 
there. There, too, the sacrifice would 
have been consummated, had Edward, 
as he was preeminent, been singular in 
generosity ; but, for the honour of human 
nature, this was not so. 

*^ Charles Pynsyht no sooner learnt all 
that his friend had done and suffered in 
his cause — and he learnt not this from 
the pen of Edward — than every selfish 
consideration faded from his mind : a 
moment was not lost by him in endear 
vouring to repair the evils which his 
faulty conduct had produced. A letter 
to Lord Evelyn revealed the whole guilty 
transaction. He ' acknowledged that he . 
had deserved the ruin which the with- 
drawing of Lord Evelyn's favour would 
bring : he presumed not to aspire to th« 
distinction of being allowed to become 
a member of a family which he had 
disgraced : all that he dared to plead for, 
was a complete and public vindication 
of the conduct of his fViend; for himself 
he was, he would be, whatever Lord 
Evelyn should determine." 
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" Horror-struck as Lord Evelyn was 
by such a disclosure, his honest heart re- 
joiced in an exculpation that restored 
to merit so distinguished as Edward's a 
reputation only more illustrious from 
the temporary shade by which it had 
been obscured. He waited on him in- 
stantly; he apologized for the wrongs 
he had done him ; he referred to himself 
the reparation that should be made/ Shall 
I repeat the words of Edward ? They will 
make even the cold heart of dear Mr^ 
Fitzosborn glow. 

" * For myself, my lord, I ask nothing ; 
I have simply done my duty ; bi|t if I 
may be allowed to hope 'any favour 
from your lordship, let it be exerted 
towards my friend. My lord, he has 
greatly erred, but be has greatly suffer- 
ed ; he has been guilty of vice, but he is 
not vicious; he has excellent,^ he has su- 
perior qualities ; adversity has given him 
principles, founded on which these qua- 
lities will became virtues. To your 
dabghter he is sincerely attached ; give 
her to him as a wife: the part that I 
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have taken will then be easily under- 
stood ; and if your lordship will grant 
me your friendship and your counte- 
nance, my character will be vindicated 
without any explanation which can com- 
promise the reputation either of your 
daughter or my friend.' " 

" Excellent young man P cried Lord 
Evelyn, *^ be it as yoii have so wisely, 
so kiiidly thought. 2kfy countenance, 
my friendship ! the honour of both will 
beto me. I even usprre to a stfll 4iijgher 
honour. I have another daughter : you- 
know her ; you know that she is not un- 
worthy of love. If you can love her she 
shall be yours, with a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds."' 

^* Edward then,'' said Miv Fitzosbom, 
" is to be the son-in-law of Lord Eve- 
lyn?" 

; " I doubt that," said Mr. Beaumont, 
dryly ; *' but the manuscript is here torn, 
and I can tell you no farther.^ 

" And is this story fact?" said Mr. 
Fitizosborn. 
" " Plain, unvarnished fact," replied 
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Mr. Beaumont ; " the whole town is talk- 
ing of nothing else. Edward is seen every 
where arm in arm with Mr. Evelyn ; not 
with a more assured step or more erect 
countenance than in the days of his dis- 
grace, but with the sun-beams of be- 
nevolent pleasure streaming from hi^ 
eye, .and the glow of hope and self-ap- 
})rav^t on hi^ cheeki But alt is insufH-^ 
cient to his happiness till, his acquittal 
is signed by the individuals who, next to 
his God and his coi^cience, it is his dear- 
est hope to please. It is in Tain that 
every other door is opened to him while 
that of Henhurst is shut.'* 

'* It is no longer shut,** cried Mr. 
Fitzosborn ;^**it \^i\\ never be again shutj 
for Caroline here shall keep the key.** 

" Oh, my u*nck!*' said Caroline. 

" Dearest madam!** said Mr. Beau** 
mont^ '^ accept the office, and use it 
instantly. Edward stlsinds without, and 
wai ts for admission." 

'^Stands without? waits for admis-^ 
sion?" cried the uncle and niece both 
inatreath: 
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*• Is here!" said Edward; and threw 
himself at the feet of his belovedi his now 
assured Caroline. " Oh, pardon me all 
the pain I have given you!" cried he, 
** Oh, pardon the presumptuous hopes I 
have entertained: I am still and ever 
must be nothing but what yo\i wish me.'* 

" Oh, Edward!'* said Caroline, glan- 
cing a fearful look at Mr. fieaumonti 
" Rise ! — My uncle '' 

*' Forgive me, dear sir," said Edward ; 
" forgive the impulse of a heart so long 
restrained in the expression of its feel- 
ing, yet while it beats, it must beat with 
affection and gratitude towards you." 

" Yes, yes ; no doubt, young man," 
replied Mr. Fitzosborp, *^aio doubt of 
that: but I see there are wariper feel- 
ings in that heart than e^h^r gratkude 

or affection — and " 

: " My friend," interrupted Mr, Beau- 
mont, " I have conducted, you safely 
into port. I know the happinf^ss that 
awaits you there. . Wer^ I a hero like 
you, I might bp able to be a spectator 
of that happiness; but it is enough for 
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such a common mortal as I am to have 
promoted this happiness^ and to rejoice 
in it Till I can be more the thing I 
wish, the thing I ought to be, farewell I** 
And before the last word was half pro- 
nounced he turned, and disappeared in 
a moment. 

" Even so,'' said Mr. Fitzosborn, *^ we 
learn the imperfection of human happi- 
ness. My beloved children 1 blest in 
your virtues, blest in your affections^ 
even at this moment of a bliss that seems 
too great for mortality to support, the 
sigh of compassion rises in your bosom, 
and the tear of regret trickles down your 
cheek." 

" But this sigh, this tear," said Ed- 
ward, pressing the hands of Caroline be- 
tween his, " are the sigh and tear of 
virtue; if they are not happiness, they 
lead to it " 

" Oh, they are happiness itself!" cried 
Caroline : " they are the tribute of gra- 
titude to friendship. Mr. Beaumont de^ 
serves all from Edward and from me.*' 

" And what," said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
" does Caroline deserve from Edward?" 
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** Every thing short of adoration/' 
cried the enraptured Edward, ^' is the 
due of Caroline/' 

^' And how will Caroline repay so ex- 
tended a homage?" asked Mr.Fitzosbom/' 

'^ By resigning all right to it/' said 
Caroline, blushing. 

** And thus, in spite of me and my 
wise resolutions,'' said Mn Fitzosborn, 
*^ the marriage that I disapproved, and 
the heirship which I set aside, must both 
take place, and I am compelled to ac« 
knowledge that no arrangement could be 
better. Children, I am your puppet ; 
you play with me at pleasure, and make 
me what you will." 

" Oh, my dearest uncle !" said Caro- 
line, ^^ we will make you the trappiest of 
men ; and we shall be the most obliged 
and grateful of human creatures/' 

" Away then," cried Mr. Fitzosbprn,^ 
'^ and op«n your hearts to each other; 
while I send for my lawyer^ and set all 
liands a going, that no new discoveries 
may again overthrow pvrr plans," 

« 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Mr. Fitzosbokn walked: towards the 
house; and the two lovers struck into 
an adjoining wooxl, '^ nothing loath " to 
avail themse;! ves of the privilege, allowed 
them. Here, in tracing the commence- 
ment and j^n^ess of their sentiments for 
each other, Carc^ne had the gratification 
to find that she had :neigned paranionnt 
over the affections of Edward, even from 
the period when the lovely girl had first 
grown: into ! the : accomplished woman ; 
and that as she must find, the solution of 
all of coldness and gravity that had ever 
alarmed her tenderness or mocked her 
hopes in the inferiority of his situation 
and the humility of his expectations, so 
might she recognise in the overflowing 
spirits wliich had upon one occasion sur« 
prised and half offended her, the new* 
born : hope iteoently received, which the 
intimation of his uncle's intentiona in his 
favour had generated. 

** I know,'' aaid £dward, " how ill I 
kept my uncle's secret at that moment; 
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nor could I escape the imputation of 
impertinence by any thing short of a 
full disclosure of all that he had forbade 
me to reveal : but you were kindly in- 
dulgent ; and I was quit for a little self- 
reproach, which, I acknowledge, was 
more than compensated by your kind* 
ness." 

If Caroline's most delicate scruples 
were satisfied by the knowledge she had 
obtained of the state of Edward's affec- 
tions for her, Edward had not less reason 
to be contented with the confessions that 
he drew from Caroline; and after some 
hours' walk in the wood they returned 
to Mr. Fitzosborn, in the mutual posses- 
sion of every feeling in the heart of each 
that could contribute to the happiness of 
either. 

Mr. Pynsynt and Miss Evelyn had had 
but a small share in their conversation ; 
and when they rejoined their benevolent 
friend, Caroline had as much to learn as 
himself as to all that was necessary to 
complete Mr. Beaut^ont's unfinished tale. 
The whole, however, c6uld be told in few 
wt)rds. 
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Miss Evelyn was by this time returned 
to her family, and had assumed the name 
of Pynsynt; and by the care of her 
friends any doubts as to her right to 
this designation were so skilfully screen- 
ed from the eye of curiosity, that not 
even Lord and Lady Enville were ap^ 
prised of the truth of the matter. In- 
learning that Lord Evelyn had recog- 
nised Charles as his son-in-law ^ that he 
was ready to portion his daughter as 
amply as if she had married with his 
consent; and that he still charged him- 
self with the care of Charles's establish- 
ment iu the world, they knew all that 
they were interested to know. Of the 
moral conduct of their son, or the dis- 
cretion of the young lady, they thought 
little: the connexion thathehad made was 
at once splendid and lucrative, and they 
gave themselves no trouble as to the means 
by which it had been brought about. 

Charles was to be allowed to return 
to England, apparently that he might 
participate in the advantages of the 
act of graoB that h^d been passed; 
but in fact that hp might become a 
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husbandi and cbnrey his wife iand. child 
to India. 

In declining the offered hand of the 
eldest daughter of the house of Evelyn, 
Edw^ard had acknowledged the state of 
his heart, and the ground of his hopes 
with respect to Caroline ; and Lord 
Evelyn, eager to obliterate every trace 
of the injury that he had sustained in 
the cause of his daughter, exacted from 
him that a disclosure of the whole truth 
should form his vindication with Mr. 
Fitzosborn and Caroline. He took upon 
himself the task of relating the tale, 
unmutilated, to Mr. Beaumont, whom 
he highly esteemed, and who had cou- 
rageously been the frCqaent defender of 
Edward; evien to Lord Evelyn himself. 
Nor had Charles Pynsynt been less ge- 
nerous in his conduct towards his friend. 
No sooner' had he learnt from Miss Eve- 
lyn the price at which Edward had pre- 
served their secret, than he not only g^ve 
Lord Evdyn all the information neces- 
sary to restore Edward to his fair fame, 
but he kv rote also* to Edwaid himself, re-* 
leasing him fromiirx)bligation of secrecy ; 
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and eicacting from him that hc$ sbouM 
not/ by suffering iPor his sake, either ia 
his fortune or his love, lay a atill heavier 
burthen of favour and remorse on a mind 
already almost oppressed beyond suffer* 
ance by these feelings. 

Thus Edward, restrained by no scru 
pie, opposed by no duty, gave to the 
history of his conduct and the disclosure 
of his love all the sincerity and warmth 
that could establish the rectitude of his 
actions, and the truth of his affections; 
and Caroline and her uncle exulted alike 
in the lover, the kinsman, and the man ! 

In a few weeks Edward led his beloved 
Caroline to the altar : the fated ring be-* 
came the gage of their mutual happiness;; 
and as Edward placed it on the finger of 
Caroline — " Now, indeed," said she to 
herself, ** shall we be severed by death 
alone ! " 

In the science of " calling things by 
their right names" may: be found the 
secret of characters so uncommon as 
those of Edward and Caroline. y 

The bounty of Mr. Fitzosbar4i made 
them rich — their virtues made them 



happy. Neither dazzled by the glitter of 
sentiment, nor confounded by the mis* 
application of terms, their feelings were 
directed to a legitimate end, and their ^ 
understandings became the champions of 
truth. To their unsophisticated intel- 
lect no qualifying epithet could chris- 
tianize pride or authorize revenge: the 
licentiousness that invaded the peace, or 
the extravagance that ruined the fortunes 
of a family,* were with them something 
more than the '^ frailty of human nature/' 
The misuse of time, on which hung the 
interests of eternity, passed not with them 
for '' agreeable trifling ;' and in profess- 
ing themselves to be Christians, they be- 
lieved themselves bound to become pat- 
terns of meekness^ humility, and mode^ 
ration. 

Reader ! whoever thou art, go and da 
likewise ! 

THE END. 
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